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THE WAR. 


Srvce the 1st January Consols have fallen , 


in value by the sum of seventy millions 
sterling ; shares of public companies in 
this country, and other securities, have 
fallen by a similar sum. The two classes 


are worth now one hundred and fifty’ 


millions less than at some period during 
the year. They continue to produce the 
same return, or nearly the same, for the 
revenue of many public companies is 
affected; but the reduction in the money 
which they would bring is the measure of 
the fall of public confidence in their sta- 
bility. But who have caused the fall ? 
The franchise, we have been told, could 
not be extended to the people of this 
country, because they might endanger the 
value of property, especially the value 


of that kind of property involved in the | 


present retrogressions. Has this bad 
character of the people been verified ? 
They have been disappointed. The unen- 
franchised classes of this country—those 
mighty multitudes, who have complete 
wag already whenever they may en- 
oree their will, even by the most 
constitutional measures, have been dis- 


pleased. They consider that their claims 
were made the footballs of party. Even | 


their professed friends have endeavoured to 
ascertain, not the demands of justice, but 
the smallest quantity of it which would 
“atisfy the public. Instead of pursuing 
‘generous policy, even avowed reformers 

ve nicely calculated and weighed how 


These classes, then, whom statesmen 
fear, may have made some commotion 
which has terrified the holders of funds, 
and compelled them to sell for their own 
satisfaction, while nobody was anxious to 
buy. This would be the supposition of a 
person who had looked over a paper on 

any recent morning, handed to him by the 
_ pilot, as he came up one of our rivers, in 
one of our steamers, from the St. Law- 
rence. He would be three weeks behind 
this country with our intelligence. The 
events of these three weeks would be un- 
known to him; and if a capitalist of Con- 
servative principles, he would naturally 
suppose that some insurrection of irritated 

eople had occurred, or that some out- 
break was ina dark prospective. He could 
never imagine that all this commotion was 
raised by emperors—most respectable 
men, with a stake in their respective 
countries—by emperors and kings alone. 


He could scarcely suppose that his bug- 
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pickles would bring the balance of | 
than cover the reduction in the value ct 


necessity once more even. 


bears, the people of this country, were 
anxious to labour whenever they could 
obtain employment; were industrious, 
“peace, law, and order” men, without the 
slightest desire that could, or that had 
infringed the funds by a sixty-fourth even 
per cent.; while his idols, the great men 


_of Europe, were endeavouring, as such 


men had done before, to rend its peace in 
twain. 

Property is not only in danger, but it is 
sadly reduced in selling value One hun- 
dred and fifty millions will do no more 
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948 THE WAK WITH RUSSIA. 


floating property represented by shares | upon the Crimea after the capture of 


and stocks in the four months preceding 
the 28th of April last, This sum of one 
hundred and fifty millions applies only to 
our own country. Another, and an equal 
sum, has been sunk in the same manner 
in foreign countries. It may be all got 
up again, but not for the needy, who must 
now sell. Emperors and kings have stolen 
away their property, while the people of 
this country would have conserved it to 
the last penny. The cause of this fright 
among consols and their kindred needs 
examination. It involves, we fear, some- 
thing of more importance than consols 
—something more priceless than any pro- 
perty. It threatens war; and we may 
trace the channels of ambition and des- 
potism through the treaties by which it 
was supposed that Europe was bound 
over to keep the peace. 

The war of 1854 was undertaken to 


thwart the designs of Russia against 
Turkey. These designs found a pretext 


in quarrels respecting the custody of the 
holy places in Jerusalem, which probably 
originated in the efforts of France to 
acquire additional rights for the Latin, 
hat is, for the Roman Church. The holy 
places, as they are termed, do not fulfil 
the claims made for them. The Pro- 
testants, therefore, reject these particular 
points in Jerusalem; but the reck and 
Roman Churches believe that they are 
the very spots asserted by tradition, and 
that the miracles claimed for them are 
not all pretences or swindles, but truths. 
We can hardly say whether Greek or 
Latin, French or Muscovite, were right 
in one meaning, but we know that both 
were wrong in another and a more im- 
portant sense. The Sultan did all that he 
could to satisfy both parties, but the 
Russians wanted to weaken Turkey ; and 
they adopted measures which led to war. 

he Po eesch soldiers appear to have 
been better provided for in the first season 
of the Crimean canpaigning than ours. 
In the second the British army was in 
better condition than the French. For 
some reason, however, Louis Napoleon 
desired peace. Many persons believed 
that the finances of France were low 


Others that the French people opposed 
the war. We may come to another reason 
for the proceedings in a few pages hence. 
This | is certain, that the French and the 
Russians appeared anxious to fraternise 
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_riors worthy of their steel. 


Sebastopol, and we may almost state that 
some of our officers were pleased to he 
delivered from it and them. 

Austria occupied during that war the 
condition of “ armed neutrality,” which 
majority of our politicians advise oy 
Government toassume inthe present crisis, 
The Earl of Derby has promised us the 
dignity of an armed neutrality. We 
sincerely trust that he may not be a 
Count Buol, whose armed neutrality has 
brought no good to Austria. The posi- 
tions of Austria and Britain differ widely. 
The former had been indebted to Russia 
for assistance in the suppression of the 
Hungarian revolt; but the Austrians could 
not be induced to believe that the Cossacks 
rode to the Danube out of love to the 
authorities at Vienna. They supposed 
that the Russian Government were in- 
terested in the suppression of that revolt, 
They were not grateful therefore Even 
if they had been full of gratit ‘de they 
knew that their Italian possessions would 
be assailed by land and sea if they openly 
favoured Russia. To this day it is 
doubtful whether the Austrian occupancy 
of Moldavia and Wallachia was in the 
interest of the allies or of Russia. 

After peace, the Russians professed to 
be offended with the Austrian non-inter- 
vention. This may have been a pretence 
to excuse future proceedings, which 
we shall see have now been taken. 

The Sardinians joined the alliance of 
Britain, France, and Turkey, and went 
into the Crimean war partly upon some 
old sentimental waif, that as Genoa had 
at one period an interest in the Euxine, 
the dignity of Sardinia was inyolved in 
breaking Tartar skulls on the Tchernaya. 
However this junction originated, the 
Sardinians did their part well; and on 
the ground they did not appear to have 
that sympathy with cither the French @ 
the Russians, which these parties entet 
tained mutually for themselves. 

At the Congress in Paris, which closed 
the Russian war, the Sardinian represent 
tive seemed to gain the favour of the Rut 
sians, who afterwards offered certalm 
civilities to the constitutional State 
Italy, such as foemen might offer to wat 
Towards 


close of that Congress, this Sardinian fe 
presentative made some remarks = 


inv Italian business, dangers, and natio 








THE INDIAN REVOLT. 


alities, which resembled the breaking up | 
“ d 


of new Count Cavour too 
infeftment of the question, as if he meant 
to preserve it for turther use. 

he interval since that Congress sepa- 
rated is not so long that ordinary readers 
may not remember how it has been oceu- 
pied. 
1857. 


though it was anoutbreak of Mahommedan 


fanaticism, yet it had been foreseen, and | 


s got up in Russia. The Persian 
quarrel preceded the revolt . and that was 
an affauy nursed by Russian influences. 
Thus, Great Britain has had full hands 
with distant work since the peace of Paris ; 
and different results may have been ex- 

from these contingencies than 
any which have occurred as yet; only 
let us remember that we are not out of 
the wood. 

The Begum of Oude, and Nana Sahib, 
are still free, with a considerable force, 
across our borders certainly, and over 
the Raptee, in Nepaul. Ferose Shah, 
and Tantia Topee, after fightings and 
fights almost unexampled, are broken 
men; but they are free still, and ready 
with any opening again to make war. 

The Sikhs were not long since our 
bitter enemies. They have been our good 
friends and soldiers in this movement. 
Once before, revolt was feared in their 
regiments. They are an army of nearly 
eighty thousand men; and a feeling of 
suspicion, for which they have afforded 
extremely little reason, has existed respect- 
ing them. Our last intelligence mentions 
the discovery of a second plot at Lahore, 
their metropolis. The particulars are 
unknown, and they are probably—we 
hope and trust—very small. The Sikhs, 
doubtless, have to resist temptations now. 
Deception and fraud practised in Europe, 
lead us to expect the employment of 
similar means in Asia. At least, it will 

convenient for French and Russian 
designs at present to place our armed 
neutrality in Asia. They would rather 
have us busy there, than in the enjoy- 
Ment of peace and security, while they 
settle their small affairs in Europe, or in 
Turkey. They will neither spare fmoney 
hor _ to accomplish that object. It 

repay their trouble; and if the 
remain faithful and steady to our 





Our Indian revolt commenced in | 
Dark hints regarding that event | 
had been given by Russian officers in the - 
Crimea; and, there is no doubt that al- | 
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eause and “their Queen,” as they are 
known to be gallant enemies, so they may 
be considered incorruptible friends. 

- Sir John Lawrenee, the Ruler of the 
Punjaub at the outbreak of the rebellion, 
and subsequently of the North Western 
provinces, arrived in this country during 
the last month. We may well regret the 
apathy that allowed thismost distinguished 
man to arrive among us with no further 
consideration than would be shown to any 
gentleman from India, who could pay his 
own and his family’s bills. If Sir John 
Lawrence and’ his brother had been 
Romans, and had lived two thousand five 
hundred years ago, he would have been 
decreed a triumphant entry by the Senate, 
and historians would have recorded his 
achievements, of which orators would have 
spent and poets sung the praises. In 
this country a young peer, petted and 
spoiled because he has discovered the 
possession of some business capabilities, con- 
siders a baronetcy and £2,000 per annum 
by way of pension, a good reward for the 
recovery of an Empire and the prudent 
rule of provinces in rebellion. Britons 
are expected to work cheap, if they be not 
lawyers or peers’ sons. We marvel much 
at this moment whether Britain and India 
owe more to Sir John Lawrence than to 
Baron Macaulay. We know to whom 
they have given the most. We respect 
Baron Macaulay's literary qualifications, 
but he would not be of the slightest use 
among the Sikhs at present, while Sir 
John Lawrence might be worth ten thou- 
sand men. 

The efforts of Louis Napoleon to com- 
lete the docks and fortifications of Cher- 
Cae during the Indian war excited 
suspicion among Radical politicians in 
this country. Mr. Rochuith and other 
Radical Members of Parliament ex- 
ressed their opinions of that business 
publicly. The Cherbourg preparations are 
a threat to Great Britain. such they 
have been regarded in France ; and they 
were even taken in that light by our 
Government. There is no doubt that our 
Navy has been greatly neglected by succes- 
sive Governments. We do not pretend to 
trace the cause, but unquestionably the 
Navy in our ion last year was far 
from an equivalent for its cost, and the 
nation had not received value. 
The cheat was worse than the mere loss 
of money. Wehad not only lost property, 
Q2 










































250 PRANCE AND AUSTRIA. 






but also the means of protecting all that 


they well might, after this absurd freak? 


remained. The position resembled that | Gentlemen generally do not invite persons 
of an insurer who had paid money for | of their own rank, who have offended 
many years to a company, who were un- | them, into acompany in their own houses 


able to meet their engagements ; and when 
that was required, Seely replied that they 
had no funds. Some progress has been 
made in repairing these errors, but as yet 
it has been slow, and the strength of our 
Navy is not adequate to meet the alliances 
which have been formed recently. 

Austria was said, even during the cele- 
bration of the Cherbourg opening, to be 
the object of the French military and naval 
preparations. The military movements 
sould be comprehended from that explana- 
tion; but Austria had not a fleet capable 
at any time of competing with the naval 
strength of France ; and there could have 
been no reason whatever for the increase 
made to the French navy, because there 
were embarrassments with Austria in 
front. 

During the whole of the last season 
from that time, there were occasional 
rumours of a rupture with Austria in 
Paris. The reasons could not be clearly 
divined. Sometimes they were located on 
the Danube, and at other times on the Po 
or the Ticino. The desire to feed or fix 
a quarrel with Austria, from whatever 
cause, must have been apparent to diplo- 
matists; while the extensive military 
preparations must have shown that the 
danger could not be distant. 

New Year's Day last arrived without 
any fear that its ceremonial would be 
darkened by the shadow which was close 
upon and destined to mix with its festivi- 
ties. The French Emperor, King, or 
President, as the chief ruler, for the time 
being, may chance to be named, is in the 
habit of meeting the ambassadors of the 
different powers in a friendly manner 
during that day, at a diplomatic levee. 
Political vat: b are not expected then, 
and the whole affair is veined rather 
ceremonial and complimentary. On last 
New Year’s Day the Emperor Napoleon 
varied the entertainments by expressing 


to express displeasure. Emperors, ye 
| fancy, should behave as gentlemen, and 
this was not polite conduct. Napoleon, 
| however, wanted the discussion which 
_ followed, and was certain to follow, his 
irritating reception of the Austrian Em. 
peror in the person of M. Hubner. 

Francis Joseph, of the Hapsburg House, 
is a younger gentleman than Louis Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, but has seen more hard 
service. The Emperor of the French is 
yet a theorist in hostilities. The Emperor 
of Austria has met their realities. The 
latter necessarily delivered his reply— 
almost a copy, in the same form, in a few 
days. The troubles of the fundholders 
and speculators became hotter, and prices 
went further down, while the consequences 
were the topic of discussion every where 
—as if they deserved a doubtful thought. 
From New Year's Day the Emperor 
Napoleon clearly meant mischief. A man 
who has to fight in his own person some- 
times reconsiders the matter ; but persons 
who fight by proxies go to the end witha 
quarrel. That fact did not prevent the 
men on the Bourse, on ’Change, and on 
the Press, from speculating on the sub 
ject. At that time France was not quite 
ripe for war. The Parisian Moniteur con- 
tained, therefore, an explanation, after the 
manner of a Delphic oracle, but less ex- 
ego longer, and not plain. If it 
iad been plain, it would not have been im 
that style. It was in the style, however, 
and that was so well preserved, that jour- 
nalists discussed its meaning, and looked 
into the motives of the writer, and the 
roots of words, for an explanation. Finally, 
all sensible persons agreed that it was 
cleverly written to read both ways. 

At that period the proposed marriage 
of the Princess Clothilde with Prince 
Napoleon, the cousin of the Emperor, was 
freely talked over, and suddenly brought 





to M. Hubner, the ambassador from the | 
Emperor of Austria, his regret that they | 


were not now on the same friendly terms 
as formerly. The pet diplomatique were 
cast into dismay, which was communi- 


to a termination. The Prince Napoleon 
being regarded as a great warrior, 


the successor undoubted to the features of 


one great warrior, conducted his cou 
by another soldier. General Neil, who 
is said to be the first military engineer ® 


cated quickly to the dealers in money and Europe—except, add some French paper 


in news. Funds fell in all the capitals of 


} 


Europe, All men asked, What next? as! mood of France, perhaps Gen 


in compliment to Russia, in the present 








THE MARRIAGE OP PRINCE NAPOLEON, 


of Sebastopol renown—was em- 
_ in this i We don’t know the 
exact ground for the high engineering 
nalities ascribed to Generals Neil and 
todtleben. The latter carried out with 


abundance of men and money some excel- 


lent redoubts around Pgs soy but that | 


is searcely sufficient to render him the 
frst military engineer of Europe. General 
Neil investigated, and he a ssisted in 
taking them. They were taken, and that 
we believe to have been a more difficult 
feat than their construction. As _ for 
General Neil, he was at least rapidly suc- 
cessful in his siege of the young Princess 
Clothilde’s heart. 

In Lanarkshire, and the west of Scot- 
land, it would have been said that General 
Neil blackfooted that young lady. He 
secupied the part of the lover's friend, 
who othe at the door, or does any other 
thing whateverto elicit interviews between 
the parties; who, in short, transacts all 
their difficult passages in the proceedings, 
and is an Tedestaiee Extraordinary. 

The young Princess Royal of Sardinia 
had never, we believe, even seen the gen- 
tleman, advanced in life, who was to solicit 
her hand, her heart, and her little fortune. 
It is not even probable that the gentle- 
man in question had ever seen her. Still, 
when the celebrated engineer—perhaps 
pronus in the earth—positively secundus 
null, sed Todtleben, reached Turin, and 
developed his wants; he might for once 
have quoted Cesar in relation to his own 
achievements, and have written to Paris— 
Veni, vidi, rect. 

Even that bulletin was unnecessary, 
however, for the person chiefly concerned. 
Prince Napoleon followed hard on the 
heels of his proxy; and shortened that 
areary interval between the betrothal 
and the nuptials, by express desire of 
probably the Emperor, and thus, 17 and 
40, making between them a fair average 
of married existence, at the commence- 
ment of the stream, were united for better 
for worse. 

The Sardinians had for some time 
abused Austria with unceasing energy. 


his unhs py tendency was developed, | 
| operation, and, at home, was partl 
| cessful. 
| some explanations in our own Parliament. 


“acouraged, and provoked by the ambition 
of Count Cavour, the Premier of Sardinia, 
- of its King, Victor Emmanuel, who, 

ust be acknowledged, forgets 
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his accession to the Crown, and might at 
least have destroyed Turin. 

From that day to this, however, Victor 
Emmanuel has cherished the desire to 
become King of Italy united. He has 
maintained a series of irritating assaults 
upon the Austrian Government, by articles 
in the Turin journals, and speeches in or 
to the Turin Parliament. His haste to 
be great is lamentable, because it may 
hazard the stability of the Constitution. 
A little leisure in the business would have 
given Sardinia strength to say that it had 
won the laurels which it wore. Now, its 
PoPepery if it ever be proegerene in this 
yusiness, will be credited to France. 

All Turin, all Genoa, all Piedmont, all 
Sardinia, and we believe not all Savoy, 
were delighted with the marriage. Ova- 
tions were given to the bride and bride- 
groom at Turin, and at Genoa, where they 
embarked to be happy in France; as we 
sincerely hope that they may be, although 
small hope, as a general rule, exists for 
the happiness of persons in their married 
life, who see ms other at the altar for 
the first time. 

The oniteur of Paris deemed it neces- 
sary to allay the rising fears of the stock 
dealers, jobbers, and speculators, who 
regarded this marriage as an omen of 
evil to come, by assuring its readers that 
the Emperor, while rejoicing in the alliance 
hetween his cousin and the princely 
House of Savoy, could not, in knitting 
closer the bonds between France and 
Sardinia, contemplate hostilities there- 
from, or anything connected with war 
The Moniteur was, of course, in the same 
opinion as to the marriage, and could not 
see that the “solemnity” should lead to 
war. Neither do we see the necessary 
connection between fighting and love, 
where there is any love as an antecedent 
to marriage ; but, in the present instance, 
the love connected with the marriage must 
be a consequence. 

Meantime, Austria, France, and Sar- 
dinia increased their armies, as if they had 
agreed to war. The Exchanges continued 
in agitation; Austria endeavoured to bor- 
row money. Sardinia attempted a similar 
suc- 
At last the negotiations led to 


that after | Our Government had 


given good, plain, 
Novara, when his father, Charles Albert, | and true counsel to the Eivdicten Cabinet’ 


abdicated, Austria might have prevented | Like many other good advisers, they lost 





































































252 NEGOCIATIONS WITH THB PONTIFF. 


their time and trouble. Sardinia’s King 
was civilly stubborn. In our Parliament, 
however, the Earl of Malmesbury was 


enabled to tell the Peers, as his colleague, | nd not 
in Piedmont, Sardinia, Savoy, everywhere, 


Mr. Disraeli told the Commons, good 
news. They had plucked olive branches 
at Rome and sent them to Paris and 
Vienna. The Pope supplied them. Since 
the troubles of 1848 the territories of the 
Roman Church had been occupied partly 
by Austrian and partly by French soldiers. 
In love for the Pontiff the republicans of 
France, by shell and shot, trampled out 
republicanism at Rome. It was a blunder 
worse than a crime in politics, according 
to that eminent politician, the late Mr. 
Talleyrand. The Imperialists of France 
completed the work which its Republicans 
had undertaken. Bonaparte rejoiced in 
the situation. His legions protected the 
Pontiff in the Vatiean, and it was a natural 
return that he should receive protection 
from the Pontiffs legions in Versailles. 
The Pope inclined naturally to the 
Austrian Emperor as the surer friend of 
his Church, and to balance kindness the 
Austrians held the country while the 
I‘rench maintain the towned. 

The British Parliament were informed 
that Pius of Rome would, upon a day not 
distant, express his obligations to both of 
his protectors and invite them to retire 
with their soldiers. Accordingly, in a 
few days, missives to both of these em- 
harassing friends were published. They 
had doubtless been sent. Their appear- 
ance led to other rumours. Austria and 
France expressed indirectly their delight 
at the evacuation. The French were even 
reported clear of Rome. Then the truth 
oozed out. Complimentary always, these 
French insisted upon giving precedence to 
the Austrians. They could not depart 
and leave their companions and co-reli- 
gionists behind amid the ecclesiastical 
swamps. Further still, they insisted that 
the Austrians should keep out of danger 
and temptation by removing a great way 
from Roman ground. This condition 
could not be fulfilled by the Austrians 
without the abandonment of Lombardy or 
a considerable portion of their own terri- 
tory. The French never expected com- 

liance with their condition. It would 

ve disappointed Napoleon, who during 
the negotiations publicly warned his 


brother of Sardinia that he really should 
not continue his “seandals” with the 





Church, but should get into better terms 
with the authorities at Rome.  Lonis 
Napoleon in pretence had become careful 
of —) and not only in France, but 


Everywhere in name, for he advanced 
most extraordinary claim in an official 
document. France, he said, in defending 
his negotiations with Austria concernin 
the Danubian states, was interested, and 
was entitled to be interested, in whatever 
concerned the march of civilisation every. 
where. Plausible doctrine, but prejudicial 
to that same civilisation, anywhere and 
everywhere. France has interfered for its 
promotion in Fahiti, interferes now in 
Cochin China, civilises with bayonets and 
bullets. It is a claim that, if good on the 
Danube, might stretch to the Severn, and 
Louis Napoleon’s right of intervention to 
promote civilisation might become ex- 
tremely inconvenient. 

Matters obviously went from bad to 
worse, and no person could doubt me 
that war would arise out of the difficulty, 
unless some other power intervened. The 
treaty of Paris recommends the persons 
who formed that document to reter the 
differences rather than to fight the powers 
with whom they may disagree. In that 
spirit Lord Cowley, as the ambassador 
from the British Court, offered the media- 
tion of his Government at Paris. The 
newspapers had too long ange para- 
graphs depicting the looks of the Em- 
peror towards M. Hubner, the feelings he 
discovered towards Lord Cowley, as 1 
the barometer of the world was to be 
found in Louis Napoleon’s face; and 
Lord Cowley’s offer brought this suspense 
to a termination. He ascertained what 
the French Emperor described as his 
wishes. He came to London, and com- 
municated them tothe Government. From 
London he proceeded to Vienna. 
he was successful in obtaining the assent 
of Francis Joseph to the mediation of 
Great Britain, and to the terms propo* 
He returned to London wit 
tidings, and he repaired from thence te 
Paris. He expected to commence hi 
work ;_ but, appily, Russia had, ™ 
the meantime, sent a message by tele 
graph. It had been received one nae Pe 
two days, before the return of 








Cowley. Russia thought that a congre® 
of the five Great Powers would be 
than the mediation of one power. 








THE BRITISH MEDIATION. 


of the French evidently held the 


} 
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delays. The Governments of Euro 


same opinion. We have not any doubt , mvy have believed in the good faith of 
sarcely that he made the suggestion, | France and Sardinia, although that is im- 


Mediation by Britain alone was impossible 
therefore. rom that hour, if not sooner, 
our Government should have felt that 
France wanted not peace but time. 
Austria had made the discovery pre- 
viously, and yet assented to the Congress 
without relaxing the preparations for war. 
A large Austrian army had, ere that period, 
beenstationed on the Ticino, while the King 
of Sardinia had turned his country into a 
depot for the discontented of Italy, who 
were formed into a free corps under the 
command of Garibaldi, who acquired fame 
in fighting for a better cause than that of 
an old king and a new usurper, at Rome. 
The objects set forth by Great Britain 
in its proposals to mediate were calculated 
to serve the Italian interest. They com- 
prised the suspension of preparations for 
war, the evacuation of the Roman terri- 
tories by Austrian and French soldiers : 
the reform of gross and obvious abuses in 
these and other central Italian territories, 
and the formation of the Dukedoms into 
a federal union, This scheme obtained 
the assent of all parties, and for the time 
the authorities at Turin had apparently 
dropped their idea of driving the Aus- 
trians out of Lombardy and Venice. Their 
compliance with these general terms was 
only given to gain to France time for pre- 
parations. In the same manner the Rus- 
sian proposals were made the means of 
spending time. Where shall the Congress 
assemble, and of whom shall the Cungress 
consist? The discussion of these two 
questions spent time. ‘The first was ar- 
ne and the second never was settled. 
Baden-Baden, the metropolis of gambling, 
was named properly as the place of meet- 
ing for a Congress which was only meant 
to be a swindle. Sardinia demanded ad- 
mission: a seat: a vote; but Russia had 
only suggested the Great Powers. France, 
while that point was under discussion, 
mooted another respecting other Italian 


states, and their Congressional sitting and 
standing. 


_ generally. 





probable 


The people were not deceived 
The friends of Italian imde- 


_pendence knew that from French inter- 


ference their cause could gain nothing. 
They stated that fact broadly and faith- 
fully. The German “ democrats” 
avowed their intention to oppose on any 
pretext of the extension of ae power. 
The Germans declined to use French 
silks or wines. The German States de- 
termined to prevent the exportation of 
their horses. These were causes calculated 
to produce a pause in the French purpose, 
and the Emperor was embarrassed by the 
absence enthusiasm among the people for 
this war: the existence of enmity among 
a considerable class of the population to 
any war. Time was therefore wasted on 
negotiations concerning the disarmament 
claimed by Austria previous to the assem- 
blage of the congress. These negotiations 
were progressing “favourably,” in diplo- 
matic language, when towards the close of 
the last month Austria transmitted a final 
ultimatum to Sardinia. It was delivered 
at Turin on the 23rd of April, and the 
gnswer was required on the 26th of the 
month. The Austrians requested the 
disarmament of Sardinia, but especially of 
the free corps, and they proposed as the 
alternative immediate war. 

The ultimatum had been mentioned on 
the 20th of the last month although it 
was not delivered until the 23rd, and it 
created a sensation almost unequalled m 
Europe; but this originated in Europe 
having determined not to see the truth. 

The British Government once more 
offered its own mediation. The offer 
delayed the delivery of the ultimatum. It 
allowed France to press forward its armies. 
Three valuable days were lost to the 
Austrians, in which they might have taken 
Turin. They accepted the mediation 
offered a second time. France declined 
it, except in conjunction with Prussia and 
Russia. Then, on the 23rd, as has been 
stated, the ultimatum was delivered. at 


During these messages by telegraph,and ; Turin. The Lower chambers of the Sar- 
conveyance of letters, which occupied | dinian Parliament met on that day, and 


time, France prepared, Sardinia pre 


,| by a majority of 110 to 24 voted confi- 


and more Austrians reached the Ticino. | dence in the King, and constituted him 


Austrian Government, more deeply 
than any other, saw more 
clearly than any other the causes for these 





virtually dictator, at a juncture when the 
earnestness and energy of constitational 
Government were essentially necessary. 

























































The Senate, on the 25th, followed this bad 
example without a vote. Thus the forms 
of constitutional government are extin- 
ished in Sardinia. This has been the 
rst fruit of the aggressive policy. 

The Sardinians were obliged to refuse 
the ultimatum. 
corps had gone too far. The number of 
volunteers is said to be 30,000 men, and 
Sardinia could not disband them. These 
friends might not have been willing to go. 
If they had been expelled from the coun- 
try they must have become fugitives on 
the earth, and a considerable number of 
them would, in the end, have swelled the 
Italian element in this country. The 
Sardinians were also obliged to refuse the 
ultimatum, because that was the will of 
France. 

Several reasons have been ascribed for 
the apparent rashness of Austria in this 
business. The more probable is said to 
be the discovery of a private treaty be- 
tween the French and the Sardinians. 
The Sardinian Sampson, according to this 
story, has a Delilah who overcomes the 
good resolutions of that sovereign, to 
whose ambition alone, in conjunction with 
the intentions of Napoleon Bounaparte, 
we owe this war. This female coun 
sellor, for a large sum—it is said twenty 
thousand pounds—sent to the Austrians 
a copy of a secret treaty between France 
and Sardinia, whereby the division of 
Italy was settled. Prince Napoleon is 
to have Lombardy and Venice. Prince 
Murat acts the crown of the Two Sicilies. 
The Pope will be protected in the eccle- 
siastical states, Sardinia will annex the 
Duchies. The division of the spoil may 
be thus mapped out in the treaty It is 
a natural division, such as would occur to 
an amateur in the French interests. The 
authenticity of the treaty may be denied, 
yet the experience of the past week justi- 
fies the opinion that secret treaties are 
common. France gained nothing by this 
arrangement in Italy, and was to look for 
its reward on the Rhine. In_ reply, 
Austria hurled at Turin its ultimatum, 
and the Earl of Derby, or his Govern- 
ment, appear to have detained it for three 
days by the way, in the hope of renewing 
negotiations which were out of date some 
time since. 

Prussia, during these proceedings, has 
acted in conjunction with this country, 
and may hope to maintain its neutrality 


The formation of a free | 
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for a season; but the German people are 
| obviously opposed to France, and wil] 
| compel Prussia to take some place in the 
war. By the German Bund, all the 
Federal States are compelled to aid Aus. 
| tria whenever its German territory is in- 
vaded ; and as the frontier line is almost 
a hairbreadth, and some doubts of its 
identity occur, the Germans will be drawn 
soon and suddenly into hostilities. 

Russia was generally supposed to favour 
the Austrians, or to be strictly neutral, 
Nearly at the date of the Austrian ulti- 
matum to Sardinia, a treaty offensive and 
defensive between Russia and France was 
discovered. Some parties allege the ex- 
istence of two such treaties—one general 
and old, one new and particular—com- 
prising a junction of fleets, and war against 
Austria by Russia: 

These documents must have accom- 
panied or preceded the proposals respect- 
ing a congress by Russia on the subject. 
They thus imply bad faith and deception, 
eftected by simple lying, and have shaken 
yublie confidence in the Cabinets involved. 
Public confidence in them was so low 
before that it seemed to defy shaking. 
Even that low opinion, however, is lost 
now, and the impossibility of ever guessing 
what may be the nature of the next pro- 
ceeding has produced a pee among the 
dealers and holders of public stocks, almost 
without a parallel. A greater number of 
failures occurred on the Stock Exchange 
in London on the 27th, 28th, and 29th 
of April than on any other three days 
within any political recollection. — The 
number of these stoppages, we believe, 
is fifty, and the amounts are cons 
derable, evincing a panic of great depth, 
and, we fear, one of long duration. 

The assertion that a secret treaty ex- 
isted between France and Russia was fol- 
lowed by a report that a similar treaty, 
offensive and defensive had been formed 
between Denmark and France. — ‘This 
statement contributed materially to swell 
the panic, for it would have inferred 4 
maratime coalition of dangerous power. 


Its accuracy has been denied distinctly 7 
— 





the Danes, although this third or fo 
link of the coalition may be forged 
ready for use. 

| The Danes have a quarrel with the 
Germans. They have some bitter recollec- 
tions concerning ourselves, yet they W 
perform a crazy act by uniting their 
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FRENCH AND RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 


tiny to Russia. The attempt may be 
made in sufficient time, although they do 
not accelerate the course of events ; but 
passion and prejudice often overcome 
n. 

The alliance between France and Russia 
has been denied without the same clear 
and official authority afforded by the 
Danes. The denials or explanations have 
come, indeed, from our own Government, 
their friends and organs. ‘They are con- 
fned within narrow limits. First, it was 
said there were doubts of its truth in the 
city. So there were everywhere, in or out 
of the city. Then there was ignorance of 
the compact among the Russian mer- 
chants. This is at least probable ; for mer- 
chants are not likely to have any exclusive 
information concerning treaties. Last, 
the Emperor was said to have telegraphed 
to the mother of the Empress that he was 
innocent of any design against Austria. 
An Emperor would probably not supply 
the particulars of a secret treaty by tele- 
graph to a female relative. 

All doubts on the subject are solved 
by the answer of Prince Gortschokoff to 
our our own Government. An inquiry 
had been made into the nature of the 
treaty, if any secret transaction existed 
between France and Russia. The answer 
given was, that only an agreement and not 
atreaty existed. There may be an agree- 
ment—the Prince wrote between the 
two Emperors—but it does not affect 
England. It would be useless to expose 
this subterfuge further than by the repe- 
tition of the rubbish. An agreement be- 
tween two absolute emperors, reduced to 
writing, is a treaty. The existence of 
this agreement, contemporaneously with 
the interference of Russia to prevent 
mediation between Austria, France, and 
Sardinia, by Britain, was a fraud on the 
part both of France and of Russia; it 
was a dishonour and a swindle—equal to 
anything so low as evento banis h a Baron 
from Tatersall’s. That unhappy fact, so 
lresh and green, prevents any prudent 
man from relying on the assurances of 
these courts. "And while the Russians say 
that their treaty does not affect England, 
we think it may be proved that within 
4month they gave the Austrians reason to 
believe that t ey should not interfere in 
any way to affect them. Indeed, their 


friends say, on the same day, Do not be 
alarmed, the Emperor of Russia has tele- 
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graphed to his mother-in-law that he will 
do nothing to affect Austria ; and do not 
be alarmed, the Russians only are to march 
an army of 60,009 men to the borders of 
Austrian Gallicia, as a corps of observa- 
tion 

The opinion of the Derby Government 
on that transaction is given by the Queen’s 
yroclamation, of £10 in bounty for able- 
bodied seamen, from twenty to forty-five 
years of age; £5 for each ordinary sea- 
man; and £2 for each landsman between 
twenty and twenty-five years. The men 
are wanted, or money would not be paid 
for them; and the bounties will be cheaper 
in the end than the press gang. 

We have no sympathy with Austrian 
mis-government ; but this crusade against 
that power occurs at a period when 
France is not practically freer than Lom- 
bardy, where, at least, material improve- 
inents had been introduced by a Governor- 
General, who is personally popular. 

To a rising by Italians for Italian free- 
dom, independence, and unity, we could 
only seek success, if it were  under- 


taken in the absence of the French armies, 


who more than once before, in this cen- 
tury, and for the last time in 1848, have 
trampled Italian freedom and freemen in 
blood, as they will do once more. To 
this war, on the part of France and Sar- 
dinia, we can only fear a prosperous issue. 
A check to Napoleon now might relieve 
Europe from his schemes, and save his 
dynasty, if that be an object, from a third 
wreck. 

We cannot expect this consummation 
of the existing troubles. They will pro- 
ceed, expanding as they go; involving 
new interests and new territories, 

Neutrality has been proclaimed at 
nearly all the hustings of this country 
during the election week, as the opinion 
of elected and electors. Neutrality, in 
the first contest, is a good doctrine. Aus- 
tria has been sthadkeok and yet the prin- 
ciples of its government tie up our hands, 
if our people and our statesmen deemed 
our interference, for any other reason, 
prudent. 

Other states may be assailed. If the 
Russians march into Prussia on one side, 
or Turkey on the other, What then, and 
then? Are we to allow the division of 
the world by Chassuers from Vincennes, 


4 Cossacks from the Volga, or even of 
urope. 














































These are the considerations which render useless 
a vow of neutrality. 

The priest and the Levite were, we suppose, 
neulrs], and it may have fared ill with each of 
them, some day, between Jericho and Jerusalem; 
for thieves are not charmed by drab any more than 
by red, and would not repay with gratitude their 
neutrality. Neither would crowned and sceptred 
thieves be merciful to us because we allowed them, 
without any more active remonstrance than good 
advice, to rob and steal. 

Lord Cowley is an excellent representative in 
half the cases that usually lead to war; and we 
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adhere in them to Lord Cowley, gomg no farther 
than his means. ‘There are other cases where 
Lord Clyde is the bteter representative, and we 
sincerely wish that he were near to home. If the 
new allies are bent on more mischief than the 
dismemberment of the Austrian empire, and the 
reduction of Austria to a second-rate German 
power—which is their object in the first place— 
we shall probably hear of it from India. They 
will not fail to secure our neutrality, if possible, 
by giving our army employment there, 

In the contest, as it stands now, nentrality is 
due to our character and principles. 







































THE ROADSIDE INN. 
AN EPISTLE. 


Dzak Friend, wrapt in your cloak of care, 
And striving what the years may wip, 

Turn from your tasks, one moment spare 
To watch me in this Roadside Inn. 


The quaint old house where years agone 
We feasted with those merry five, 
Who sleep in peace, while we alone 
Of all the happy crew survive. 


The same stiff order round me lies 
As when in older days we met ; 
Tke monster with its glaring eyes, 
Still goggles on the mantel yet. 


The ostler, with his roguish leer 
(The same as when you saw him last), 
Moves round the door, and probes me here 
With grey memorials of the past. 


The verses scratched across the pane 
A thousand banished thoughts recal ; 
While memories o’er the musing brain 
In fitful shadows rise and fall. 


For changes too have come and gone, 
And left a darkness in the place, 

Like shadows that subdue the sun 
Upon an old familiar face. 


And here the innovator bold, 

Some cruel pranks with time has wrought, 
From yon old Lion’s tarnished gold 

To sights with deeper meaning fraught. 


The rosy wench is wedded now 
(A change you'd hardly wish to see), 
With matron cares across her brow, 
And clamorous faces round her knee. 


The landlord, with his oily laugh, 

And that old purple breadth of mirth, 
Lies ‘neath a misspelt epitaph 

In six good feet of honest earth. 
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His widow lives, and moves about 

With ribbon’d pomp and jingling keys, 
And deals the foamy blessings out 

’Mid all her pewter mysteries. 


O wizard Past! at thy behest 
A glory crowns one beggar word, 
While some long dead and buried jest 
Leaps up to smite us like a sword. 


Old seenes of fast-receding joy, 
A heaven of deeper splendour hold ; 
The man looks back upon the boy 
Wrapt in his morning mists of gold, 


And grander deems that olden sky 
Though breathing in the broder day, 

The present fields that round him lie 
Wear but a face of common clay. 


Yet, wherefore should I tease the mind 
With raising ghosts, and nursing ills; 
Away! give sorrow to the wind 
That whistles o’er the Norland hills. 


But when again I reach the town 
And buried in its central din, 

My friend, our thoughts may wander down 
To revel in this Roadside Inn. 


THE TWO PATHS. 


Tuery grew together in the old grey hall, 
Whose antique turrets pierced a sea of leaves; 





| They ran together at one father’s call, 


And raised one prayer on calm religious eves. 


_ Beauty was theirs in common, such as earth 


Can rarely reckon in her fading things ; 
Aglory lit their tears, and in their mirth 
There seemed the music of translucent springs 


| But Time, that holds the helm of eircumstanee, 


And shapes the silent courses of the heart, 
Shut up the volume of their young romanee, 
And cast their lives and actions far apast. 
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One sought the gilded world, and there became 
A being fit to startle and surprise, 

Till men moved to the echoes of her name, 
And fell beneath the magic of her eyes. 


And conscious of her power, a subtle scorn 
Slept in her beauty, terrible as death ; 

The splendid rose concealed a lurking thorn, 
Pointed with poison ’neath the balmy breath. 


For some had perished in her stern neglect, 

Fell on the sword of their hope and died ; 
While she, in triumph scornfully erect, 

Swept o’er their ashes with the skirts of pride. 


And so pursuing on, from year to year, 
The cultivation of a cruel skill, 
She reigned, the despot of her hollow sphere, 
And conquered hearts, to break them at her will. 


But she, the other, with a happier choice, 
Dwelt ’mong the breezes of her native fields, 
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| Laughed with the brooks, and saw the flowers re- 





| 


i 


joice, 
Brimmed with all blessings that the summer 
yields. 


And life rolled on in one melodious flow 
Of virtue set to music, till she grew 
An angel touching sterile crags of woe, 
With summer blooms of heaven’s transcendant 


hue. 


Like sleep or peace, in dark affliction’s place, 

She smoothed the furrows on the front of care ; 
Filled with the glory of a soothing face 

The howling dens and caverns of Despair. 


And pure as morn sent forth, her fair white band, 
Bearing a blessing on from door to door, 
Till like a shaft of light across the land, 
Her heart’s large love went brightening ever- 
more ! 
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Opps and ends keep accumulating perpetually. 
Those little things chiefly make a man’s fortunes. 


When they once- get into a mess, it is impossible 


to get them out again without a perfect hecatomb 
of struggles and toils, and hours lost in them. 
That journey to London, and his untoward deten- 
tion there, entirely destroyed Mr. Brown’s happi- 
ness through all the last winter. 





He is an | 


extremely laborious and methodical man who goes | 


through an immense amount of labour, and does 
all well if he be permitted to do it in his own 
manner; but when a man of that caste is once 
put out of his step, he feels the utmost difficulty 
iu getting back again. So Mr. Brown was not in 
4 conciliatory humour when, late in the next after- 
noon to that I have last mentioned, Mr. Ross 
Semple walked into his room as he was proposing 
to walk out, with a carpet bag full of papers for 
domestic work, and informed him that he had to 
communicate something of great importance. Mr. 
Brown was obliged to submit, and to listen to all 
the circumstances narrated to Mr. Graham on the 
previous morning, with the additional sufferings 
and troubles which had iutervened. ‘The narrator 
could have told another’s story more clearly and 
concisely than his own; and poor Mr. Brown 
looked at his bag, looked at the clock, then at his 
watch, as if he wished to check the clock, or con- 
template the dial, and thought on Mrs. Brown— 
that peculiarly precise lady, who tolerated no 
delay caused by any less personage than the Lord 
Justice Clerk, or some other dignitary of similar 
rank, and whose dinner all this time was getting 
into’ 8 most disreputable state. 
Old bachelors like Mr. John Ross Semple, who 
ouly seen the bright side of the cloud, hardly 
d that nothing tries the temper of a care- 








ful married woman more than a spoiled dinner. 
She sets it down as a personal insult, for which 
no apology can be effectually made during that 
evening. 

At last, when Mr. Brown should have grown 
more impatient, he felt interested in the case. It 
was half an hour afterwards, passed by the two 
lawyers in a very animated discussion, when Mr. 
Semple left his junior to lock his drawers, turn off 
the gas, which had been early lighted, for he has 
a very dark room; and as he performed these 
duties, a elerk of the boy Jones’ school heard him 
say, ‘ You'll take eight or ten days to think over 
all this; it’s too serious by much to be done 
quick, and you will have new light on your duty 
next week.” 

“TIT have thought over it all that I shall ever 
think,’ Mr. Semple replied ; “If you will arrange 
it, I shall be spared a long letter. Good after- 
noon.” 

“T will fulfil my promise eight days after date.”’ 

“ Precisely eight then,” added the older man, 
“and without the days of grace, he said jauntily, 
as he hurried through the ball into the street and 
passed away.” 

A few steps brought Mr. Brown into the lin 
of omnibuses, but instead of going in the direction 
of home, he turned quite into the opposite way, 
When a wise man has made up his mind to take 
an omnibus, he is better to pursue that course, 
the vehicle may fill up as it proceeds. may 
gain something by walking back and nothing by 
walking on. 

And this omnibus was nearly full, “ Quite fall,” 
said an old lady with an ugly animal on her knee, 
long whitish-brown hair and red eyes. ~ 
A gentleman opposite her groaned out a cor. 










































roboration of her idea of space, and that was 
denied by a second in the farther corner under 
cover of the lady and her dog, who eagerly re- 
quested Mr. Brown to interpose his bag and his 
body between himself and the dog. ‘“ The beast 
is quite mad,” he said, “but he may chew away 
harmlessly at these law papers of yours, Mr. 
Brown.” 

“Room for one,’’ the conductor pronounced, 
the door was slammed roughly, and the horses took 
the signal, 

It was a serious business for a portly man to 
sqneeze himself through that liae of legs and 
knees with the omnibus in motion, but when the 
pass between the elderly specimens, male and 
female, with the mad dog in the female possession, 
was reached, it became worse. The dog and tlie 
lady were alike irritable. The former snapped at 
the bag, employed as a shield; the latter spoke, 
and that was perhaps worse. 

“Gentlemen that carries bags,” she said, 
“should go outside.” 

“Along with ladies,” added the man in the 
corner, “who carries dogs.’ To the latter pro- 
position we assent cordially. At last the seat was 
won. 

“So we are to have a dissolution Mr. Brown,” 
remarked the man in the corner, relieved from 
immediate danger of the dog. 

“A dissolution are we—what’s to be gained by 
that ?” 

“The triumph of constitutional principles,” 
answered the wedged-up passenger opposite. 

“The exposure and thorough overthrow of this 
contemptible government,’’ said the man in the 
corner. The man opposite wanted to know if he 
applied the term contemptible to the Earl of Derby. 
And the gentleman in the corner disclaimed any 

rsonality being only concerned to say that 
collectively the Government were “ contemptible,” 
having attempted shabbily to disfranchise a num- 
ber of honest voters for English counties. 

* Are you quite sure of that now, Mr. Davies,” 
asked Mr. Brown. 

“ Well, we have Lord John Russell’s word for 
it, and that of many other respectable men.” 

“ Respectable or not,” said Brown, “I am a 
Radical, and go farther than you by much, but I 
eall this disfranchisement- nonsense—a dodge. 
Suppose now that you were registered on your 
place over in St. Cuthbert’s”— 

“ And so I am!—it’s within the Parliamentary 
boundary.” 

“Just that, now do you think that you should 
vote in Mid-Lothian, as you may for your place in 
Libberton.” 

“Sarely not—who ever talked such nonsense.” 

“ People not only talk of it, but they do it; 
although I suppose you would lend a hand to 
suppress the abuse if it existed here.’’ 

“ Clearly so-—but that’s incredible. Why there 
is Mr. Black—no more honest or respectable man 
you know—-I remember his opposition to these 
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fictitious votes—in Scotland—but he calls this, 
disfranchising bill.” 

“May be so—that only shows how evilcommuni- 
cations corrupt good manners—but, as a lawyer, 
I assure you that the only disfranchisement pro. 
posed was a clause to compel electors to yote 
within the constituency in which their qualifi. 
cationa rose. And even that was made prospective 
ultimately—and applied only to the heirs and suc. 
cessors of the existing voters. 

The omnibus gave a rather sudden jerk on 
stopping, as the gentleman opposite the lady rose, 
at their street, and said, ‘“ Thank you, sir,” for 
the argument against disfranchisement—*“ Thank 
you, sir,” as he tumbled down upon, or over 
Fidele and his wife, who together contrived to 
remonstrate in very angry tones. After the gen. 
tleman was gathered up, and his dog and his wife 
extracted from the pressure, the lawyer bethought 
him of his rapidly approaching crisis. He did not 
anticipate altogether the stormy reception of the 
gentleman with Fidele for an encumbrance, but lie 
was two hours behind time. A_ bright idea 
struck him as he wended his way up the gravelled 
walk to the cottage, between rows of flower-roots 
and shrubs that all should have been beautiful and 
bright, but in the cold east wind of this cold 
spring, they looked but sick and sorrowful and 
stricken through the day. They looked worse 
at night, when gas shone upon their affiction. 
Before a remonstrance could escape the patient 
waiter for dinner, Mr. Brown, with a mirthful 
countenance, rather made up for the occasion 
though, assured her that he had been detained 
unavoidably by some marriage settlements. The 
lady was not accustomed to hear anecdotes of 
business, and dryly answered that she supposed 
they did not concern her, she was not to be mar- 
ried. 

No; but one of her most intimate friends was 
not to be married—and the disappointment ren 
dered new arrangements necessary. 

The foil answered its purpose and the lady forgot 
to be angry concerning her dinner. 


In the country, where the woods should all be 
green and the briar Ligh over the clods, with 
flowers instead of snow and the hedges white 
where there should be the busy humming of indus- 
trious bees and the songs of merry birds, at morn 
and night, and the heat of the “three days of 
April’ should be common to every day; yet every- 
thing is reversed, and people say that spring and 
winter have been transferred out of their places; 
for there is April snow on the distant hills, and it 
falls in flakes every second day in the lowlands—s 
sorry sight to see—in the country the spring 1 
more unpleasant than in the town, and—it is every- 
where unpleasant. The afternoon was by 0 
means drawn down to evening, for evening comes 
late now ; there is no getting at candles 
darkness in this cold weather, when six o’clock 
came, and with it Mr. Lauder and his friends from 
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the nearest parish, as uncomfortable as people 
could be possibly who had travelled a few miles in 
a wet afternoon, tolerably well guarded from the 
weather, ‘The meeting was to have been a field 
day. Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Niel were afraid of 
the subject, and they had no objections to change 
the place of meeting so as to come under Mr. 
Lauders protection. He has the character of being 
eminently a prudent map. Many persons without 
much energy or talent, succeed better in the 
world than men of genius by the possession of 
prudence. 

The wind tore the young branches and cradled 
the buds and Icaves in boisterous rudeness around 
Kilbattery. The light clouds driven from Russia 
by the fierce east wind scudded fleety over the 
mainlands towards the Atlantic, like creatures glad 
to be free. There was neither sky nor sun 
visibte; and the light was dim and greyish; while 
cold. drops dashed over the ground that was 
anxious for spring showers. ‘Twenty per cent. of 
our time is passed under this description of wea- 
ther without any notable characteristic. There is 
one English poet who sings hymns to the North- 
east wind as the chief agent in the making of 
Saxondom. If he were not one of the men whom 
England would miss, I could wish to see him pil- 
loried on the top of one of our crags looking sea- 
ward for half-an-hour in a North-east gale, as a 
reward for his bad taste. I could never feel any 
good in that wind except for ships bound to South 
Africa or the West India Islands, 

The Moorcleuch dissensions for that evening 
bad been removed to Kilbatiery, but the Perma- 
nent President was in “his place,’ having come 
that way from a lecture on the composition of iron 
ore, in one of the iron towns, on the preceding 
evening, and brimful of his subject. 

So when the ordinary business came up for con- 
sideration, Mr. Pittenweem expressed his deep 
regret that the evening must be lost and squan- 
dered, seeing that from the very nature of the 
subject, namely, the circumstances and education 
of females, it could not possibly be saved. There 
were subjects that lay beyond human capability, 
great as it was, so far, at any rate, as it had been 
developed, for he believed that it was not possible 
to limit the energy and the power of the mascu- 
line soul, or set a “thus far and no farther” to 
its researches into any lawful subject. He had 
tvery reason to believe—indeed it might be held 
wudeniable— that the circumstancea and education 


of female society was a lawful subject of inquiry | 


ata proper place aud time, but now when, more | 
than formerly, the development of the natural | 
resources of this great country had become the | 
duty of every patriotic mind, he could not defend | 
the withdrawal of their attention from investiga- 
lous connected with the mining interests into 
inquires that might be deferred ;—as advisable. | 
Owever, there were thirteen members present. | 
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working days of an ordinary man. But as it was 
their pleasure he submitted. 

Mr. Nimmo held that the president did not give 
adequate encouragement to their young friend in 
the important topic which he proposed to submit 
to them, but he particularly thought that their 
president had taken the term, ‘‘ Masculine soul,” 
from a work described as “ The Feminine Soul,” 
by Elizabeth Strutt, and it was a plagiarism, there- 
fore. 

The President denied that he had stolen from 
the work in question, although he remembered it 
now, as one to which Mr. Nimmo had drawn his 
attention, and he admitted that it contained some 
very sensible remarks, indicating that love of truth 
not always found in masculine souls, Miss Gra- 
ham did not see the connexion of iron ore with 
this particular subject, but she added—*I was 
obliged to Mr. Nimmo for the loan of Miss or 
Mrs, Strutt’s book, and as the subject has been 
mentioned, perhaps Mr. Pittenweem would be good 
enough to say whether he agrees with the lady that 
our souls are precise similitudes of our bodies, be- 
cause Miss Humphrey’s, myself, and others, who 
are advancing towards the sere and yellow leaf are 
interested. 

“Oh, ma’am !” said Miss Humphrey’s, “ it’s far 
that you are from sere leaves,” and she bridled up 
curtly at the idea of yellow leaves. 

‘“‘I think,’”” Mr. Nimmo remarked, “that our 
President will better understand the matter if I 
explain that the authoress holds the beautiful 
truth that our bodies are exactly our souls made 
visible to mortal eye.”’ 

“ Like as two peas,’’ Mr. Graham suggested. 

“ Does that not strike you as materialism, Mr. 
Lauder ?”’ said the minister of Pittendrum. 

“We shall hear the opinion of our learned 
President,’’ suggested the prudent gentleman. 

“ And,’’ interrupted Mr. Neil, for the president 
was to offer his opinion, “I am glad of these 
meetings, because they bring together those who 

should be the champions of truth, and teach them 
the errors floating in society. For my own part | 
have no hesitation in answering the question.” 

“Nor any other question,’’ whispered Mi s 
Humpbrey. 

“ Nor any other question, as my fair friend bas 
just now civilly remarked, connected with my pro- 
fession. A spirit is without form.”’ 

“1 should like to see this book,” said Mr. Gar- 





vie, ‘‘and, in the meantime, to observe that its 
authors, and our rev. friend, Mr. Neil, are both 
guilty of assumptions. 1 am sure Mr. Nimmo has 
the book in his pocket,’’ 

Mr. Nimmo assented, and banded a little volume 
to the lawyer, while the president went on— 

“Thus appealed to, | remark that our friend, 
Mr. Garvie, errs in holding that both parties in 
this difference are guilty of assuming as facts mate 
ters to then unknown, because it may be distinctly 


They would be detained four hours—or fifty-two | shown that a spirit, if it be a finite spirit, must 


burs in an aggregate—that was five and one-fourth | have form; and in this way that spirit is indivi- 
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daalised, is distinct and separate in its existence,'and 
the qualities of existence, knowing his or her own 
self, so to say, not to be another person or spirit. 
This individaal not being infinite or finite, both in 
to space and time; but in particular as for the 
present purpose, and in reference to the former, 
namely space, as it occupies only a part, probably 
a pao | part, and not the whole thereof, it must 
have the form of that space which it oecupics- 
As to the assertion of the authoress that the spirit 
is a fac simile of the body I know not that this can 
be considered any other than an assumption. At 
least there are no metaphisieal grounds for the 
opinion ; and without being invidious, but referring 
only to myself, and persons of unhappy conforma- 
tion, or of advanced life and withered limb and 
strength, while if our calamities be eternal we 
must bear them, protest that it would be better 
otherwise according to our existing mode of 
thought. 

“Those whom the Gods love die young,” said 
Mrs. Pittenweem and sighed. 


“It is a Heathen notion, madam,” added Mr. 
Humpbrey’s ; “and I confess my inability to follow 
the reasoning of the President.” 


“I admit its acuteness though, Mr. Humphrey’s, 
and it is not merely an assumption to say that a 
spirit must have form. I admit my error; but,” 
added Mr. Garvie, “ this is a eurious book. The 
lady admits that St. Paul is right in saying that 
a woman should not teach in the church, but 
wrong in the reason assigned. Is not that a denial 
of the inspiration of Scripture, Mr. Lauder ?” 


“ Unquestionably so; and yet I supposed from 
Miss Graham, that the authoress was an estimable 
person.” 

‘‘Very much so indeed, but I have found,” 
added that lady by way of explanation, “ many 
estimable persons who had a higher opinion of 
themselves than of the Bible.” 


“ So I should think of Mr. Nimmo’s authoress 
Miss Graham, for here I find her again calling in 
question the resurrection of the material body, 
Jerome, indeed, a believer it should seem, in the 
material resurrection, she says—‘These strangle 
works I apprehend, Mr. Neil, are calculated to be 
very mischievous in our congregations.’ ”’ 

“ Exactly so, and for that reason I attend these 
and similar meetings, to correct their influence, if 
possible.” 

“The material resurrection is not, however, 
added, Mr. Lauder, a matter that is clearly under- 


stood. It seems to me efficiently for our purpose | 
described by St. Paul in the Epistle to the Co- | 


rinthians—sown corruptible, raised imeorruptible.”’ 
“For we shall be like him as he is,” added 
Miss Graham. 


“ But,” asked her brother, “do we understand | 
I do not my- | 


the growth of my rye-grass_ seed. 
self comprehend it. I’ve tried and failed—its 
clean over me, and I do not profess to much learn- 
ing ; indeed it would not make a poor fellow happy, 


all these disputations, and doubts, and wanting to 
be wise.” 

* Above what is written,” interposed the Minis, 
ter of Pittendrum. 

I do not assign any reason why Miss Garvie 
who usually offered her opinions rather sharpiy, 
had been altogether silent hitherto; but perhaps 
she was engaged in a different class of contempla. 
tions. There was a young gentleman, much younger 
than Mr. John Ross Semple, and much more inter, 
esting too, sitting then by her. This was the 
cousin whom Mr. Brown had mentioned to her 
father long ago; that is to say, a second cousin, 
and with whom, by some means, Mr. Graham had 
become acquainted. Indeed, if [ mistake not, he 
is a relative of Mr. Neil’s; and he remarked that 
Miss Garvie had just shown him a_ beautify 
passage in the letters of one lady, the Duchess of 
Somerset — 

“ We shall then, without weariness, move in our 
new vehicles, and transport ourselves from one part 
of the skies to another, with much more ease and 
velocity, than we could have done in the prime of 
our strength, upon the fleetest horses, the distance 
of a mile.” 

Mr. Lauder observed that the passage, however 
beautiful, did not in any degree reflect light upon 
the question, How, or by what means, the body 
came to be again raised; neither was it necessary 
that they should understand such mysteries. 

“Tt is,” said the young gentleman, “a proof 
merely of a clever lady’s faith and opinions.” 

* Consistent, too, added their host, ‘ with astro- 
nomical facts, it being true that our bodies, with 
their present muscular development, could scarcely 
exist on some planets ; while on others they might 
literally go as this lady anticipates, without the 
slightest fatigue, over almost any quantity of 
space. Therefore, the fulfilment of any anticipa- 
tion on that subject, depends no more on the state 
of our bodies than on the condition in which they 
may exist. All this, however, is far from the pro 
posed subject, which was quite practical and 
sublunary.” 

Mr. Pittenweem acknowledged his reimissness in 
the discharge of his duty. They had met to co- 
sider what might be done, or what was needed to 
forward female education here and elsewhere ; and 
although he thought the subject not very pressing, 
still it should have been adhered to. 





| And my authoress,” said Mr. Nimmo, “ claims 
| on the authority of Milton the very highest place 
| for this subject in our consideration :— 


O! fairest of creation ! last and best. 


More pointedly, if more profanely, writtea by 
Burns, when he sung of Nature— 

Her prentice han’ she tried on man, 
An’ syne she made the lasses. 

Mr. Neil begged to dissent from quotations out 
of Burns. It had been admirably settled in the 
Young Men’s Society connected with bis eougr® 
gation, that it would have beep etter for abe 
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ry if Burns had never written avything—ba- 
lancing the accounts on the profit and loss system 
to morality. 

«And perhaps, Mr. Neil, they were very young 
men,” Mrs. Pittenweem suggested. 

«No, indeed, ma’am. I have the honour to 
president of that society, aud I must say—”’ 
peat are no fools like old fools, whispered 
the adversary at Mr. Humphrey’s side; for the 
brother and sister cling lovingly together in their 

old age.” 

«] was reproved by my Rev. friend on a recent 
evening for my absence from home, and from Mr. 
Laader’s church, no doubt, on the 7th of February. 
“[ think it was the 7th of February last,’’ said 
Mr. Grabam, “and at this late hour it is impossi- 
ble for me to read all that I have written, inter- 
rupted as I have beeu ; but on the day in question 
I happened to be detained in Glasgow on private 
business of importance to me, that is to say on the 
preceding day, and as Louis Napoleon justifies. his 
conduct by appealing to heaven, his conscience, and 

rity—I, not being an Emperor, am contented 
with the first and second.” 

“The point, if I understand right,” remarked 
Mr. Garvie, sen., “arose more from the nature 
of your proceedings on that day. What, for 
example, was the character of your conversation 
after dinner in the Western Club ?” 

“Which I don’t frequent ; and I was not there 
on that day; but, in the Queen’s, being, to begin 
with, for all carval matters, a very comfortable 
house, and in the second and more important, re- 
markably quiet and well ordered. And as to 
conversation, there being two or three American 
gentlemen in the room where I dined, the topics 
were not much in my way; so at half-past six I 
left the house, caring little how I disposed of my- 
self; partly inclined to go to chureh, where I had 
been already, partly to see whether the Forbes 
Mackenzie Act kept the town quiet on Sabbath 
evenings. I walked through the worst places, so 
far as I knew them, and I met no person in any 
shape or way, so far as I could tell, influenced by 
whiskey—not one—the town was sober. It must 
have been towards eight ere I reached the northern 
end of Glasgow Bridge. After all, it was a stormy 
wild night. The wind mournfully whistled through 
the cordage of the ships at the Broomielaw, as I 
passed on to the extreme west; the cold moon 
and thin crescent then was shining out of a deep 
blue sky in the direction of Paisley. I could 
mark the lines of the ropes on the ships, rigging 
very clearly against that sky, and still the wind, 
like a great Molian harp, made music in the air, 
and the rushing of the deep river was like a bass 
below. Sometimes I met two or three sailors, 
roughlike in their habits, and females who should 

been at home, if they had any home, but the 
great bulk of the passers by were quiet respect- 
able persons ; all were sober. I must have reached 
nearly to the extreme west. ‘The number of pas- 
seugers were very few, one here and there. A 
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white figure stood quite still at the corner of a 
street. I mast have looked rather closely at her, 
for the figure was a female, but I walked on; some 
time after I heard footsteps, but I saw ae person 
in the quiet street; but looking back, there fol- 
lowed the white figure. I went on into a more 
frequented street, turning to the left, and looking 
naw and then, a little angry and a little provoked, 
for the white figure dogged me still. I had got te 
Elliot-street, I knew the street from its width 
and some peculiar buildings. IJ thought thea, not 
being a man of much moral courage, that the 
middle of this street, from its width, would enable 
me to come to terms with the white figare. 

Miss Humphrey trembled, she said, and asked 
Miss Graham if that was not an improper story of 
au improper person, and if it got worse. 

“| assure you, my dear, it gets much worse, I 
have heard it all, I can tell you,” and Mrs, Pitten- 
weem hoped that Mr. Graham might not be in- 
terrupted. 

“ So,”’ said that gentleman,’’ I stood still, and 
the white figure came on slowly, and coughing now 
and then severely. I asked—unow I regret this— 
grufily why she followed me. The girl said that 
she thought I spoke to her and wanted her. I 
assured her that I had not spoken to her, and did 
not want her. 

“Tt’s horrible to tell ladies that,’’ remarked 
Miss Humphrey. 

“It’s true,” answered Mr. Graham. “So I 
did what such as you, ma’am, who are come to 
years of discretion, aud are women, could do better 
than me, or such as me, I told her this was all 
very bad, leading to many evils here, and more 
hereafter. This is her story:—Her name was 
Mary Campbell, she came from the Highlands, she 
named the place, with all her family, when she was 
four years old. She had been in Glasgow ever 
since. Her family were all dead. Her last rela- 
tive, an aunt, died at the last Glasgow fair. She 
paid ¢wopence per night for her lodgings, ladies, 
twopence nightly, with Sunday for nothing. She 
wrought at a mill, then, stopped for a short 
time. She had no money—her lodgings were in 
arrears. She was ill, very ill; that, at least, was 
true; and her clothes were chiefly pawned. The 
white appearance of the figure was owing to a 
white apron. She had not, in my opinion, long to 
live, and she cried bitterly, so 1 gathered that she 
was not much inured to crime, 

“ An imposter,”’ remarked Miss Humphrey. 

“ Not a Mohawkess, however,” said Mr. Neil, 

“* God made her, ma’am,” Mr. Graham continued. 
“T asked if she belonged to any congregation, and 
she gave me such particulars of a minister who 
had gone to Aberdeen, that I knew she must have 
attended his chureh once. I bade her tell me 
what money she would want for some days, and to 
pay the arrears of her lodgings. The sum was so 
small that I gave her more. I had no peneil to 
write her address. I trusted to my memory. I 


must have forgot it. The [missionary whom I 












































asked to trace her out, has never found her. I 
acknowledge that; but a person of the name once 


wrought at the mill, and there was*hothimg to'say 


against her. ‘ght 

“T walked across the Dunbarton road ; clusters 
of..lights gleamed brightly from the bill east of 
thewwestern park. They were lights from rich 
men’s homes; and if there was sickness in any of 
them the sick were carefully tended. YT walked 
up one road; I knew where it lead to—I walked 
it. ‘once in such bitter sorrow that I could not tell, 
and my thoughta went backward and then far 
away; and I was drawing sketches on my ima- 
gination that I often draw. The crescent-moon 
had «sunk, the night was very dark. The light 
from. distant gas, and still more distant iron 
works, was not light from heaven, but. light 
that rather led astray. My foot struck something 
soft, and I put down my hand—it was a living 
being, who in a soft Irish voice begged forgiveness 
for being in the way. It wasa bitter cold night ; 
at least I felt it cold in my great coat; but that 
girl must have been almost naked.” 

‘]t’s dreadfully indecent,’ Miss Humphrey 
exclaimed. “That any girl should be sitting half 
naked, in such a night, in John’s way, is dread- 
fully indecent. I feel all that’’—his Aunt 
added—and Miss Graham always silences Miss 
Humphrey. 

“This girl sought nothing from me, but for- 
giveness for startling me, and being in the way,” he 
continued. ‘“ I asked where she came from, and 
she replied, Bridge of Weir. But you are from 
Ireland, and she said that originally she came 
from Strabane. Her father and mother were 
dead. She had been a servant. She had ‘a 
misfortune.” ’ 

Miss Humphrey shuddered. 

Rememboar,”’ said Mr. Neil, “ who makcth thee 
to differ from another.” 

“The child died. It’s father went she knew 
not where. Her brothers were all in Australia, 
Her clothes, too, were pawned. The policemen 
had given her a lodging in the police office last 
night ; perhaps if she could see him he might let 
her in to night. She had been in the House of 
Refuge three nights, and she could not go back 
for some weeks, and a strange rule it is which, in 
the Glasgow House of Refuge for the homeless ; 
vurns the homeless out on the streets, because of 
their extreme houselessness and wretchedness., 
To the question whether none of the ministers or 
persons connected with the congregations at 
Bridge of Weir knew her, she answered, That 
she belonged to the clergy, meaning the Roman 
Catholics. She had been to one of them in 
Glasgow, and she mentioned his name. He was 
willing to send her to an asylum, but she had no 
clothes, except her shawl, her shift, and a petti- 
coat ; she had no more.” 

_ Miss Humphrey declared that she never did, iu 
her lifetime, hear anything like this ia the pre- 
sence of three ministers of the gospel aud a very 
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young unmarried lady. To hear of a young gen. 
tleman conversing with an abandoned and improper 
person) in a dark night and a lonely road, on—she 
would not repeat the words, it was quite dreadfy) 
She deeply felt for her poor friend Miss Garyie. ., 
Miss (arvie was much obliged for Miss Hag. 
phrey’s consideration—of course, she .\was 
much obliged; and as a young lady, she:felt pory 
much’ ashamed that such herrors -existeds),.oy 
since'they did exist, she felt not ashamed ‘to, hea 
of them. enrdsy 
‘Miss Graham believed confidently. that. per 
young friend’s morals would not be injured in her 
company ; and Mrs. ‘Pittenweem was, swe that 
Mary Anne would meet anything of that kind with 
great composure; while that young gentlemay 
from Glasgow remarked, that the Mobawkesses 
did not use any such garments as had been,men- 
tioned. ' ety, 
Mr. Graham only wanted to tell “my. story; ig 
plain words. I told her to return mext morning 
to the clergyman who had offered to introduce. her 
to an asylum. She had boughta penny loaf ang 
a halfpennyworth of milk in the morning ; that had 
been her Sabbath day’s food. I gave her money 
to get more for supper; to get lodgings for the 
night, and breakfast in the morning, when she 
promised to betake herself to her asylum. . ..; 5: 
Mr. Neil thought her an abandoned~ persqx 
Mr. Humphrey believed her to be an impostor. 
Mr. Lauder considered this a doubtful case. ' Mr. 
Graham. only knew that she said nothing that 
seemed like abandonment to him. She. sovght 
nothing from him. The case, in his opinion, was 
not doubtful, it was that of a human being. “** 
A few yards brought me into Sauchie ball-street, 
and a current of persons hurrying home. to dhe 
west. Ladies shivered in furs, and silks, and fixe 
woollens, and walked rapidly to avoid the. cold,and 
the shower that began to fall. The stream of 
human beings, all apparently comfortable and happy, 
all certainly clothed and fed, ceased. not. uptilt 
reached my room, I thought on them-—dadt- 
their comfort and its warmth—its carpets aad 
curtains, and bright fire; and ou the human being 
waiting almost naked in that cold night, in the 
hope of seeing the policeman for one night’s,lodge 
ing after the day spent on three half pence worth 
of food. as 
The next morning I talked over the matter wit 
a gentleman, whose avocations have hardened him 
a little to misery. “I should think an average 
number of such young females, sir, in Glasgow, 
just over the balance between life and death— 
physical and spiritual death and life, sic—is always 
five hundred.” 
“That,” said Mr. Lauder, “is horrible .” 
“And each of them worth more than the 
wealth of the world, if they ouly knew it,” added 
Miss Graham. 
“The difficulty is how to do anything useful 
we had better talk it over after tea”’» And Mr. 
Garvies’ recommendation was taken. 
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Geonoe 1V. was in so precarious a state of 
health at the time of the old king's death, that he 
was unable to attend the funeral, the Duke of 
York acting as chief mourner. The singular 
events of his troubled reign began almost im- 
mediately ou his accession to the throne, for on the 
99rd of February, the citizens of London were 
startled by the news of the Cato-street conspiracy, 
to assassinate all His Majesty’s ministers while 
they were at dinver at the Earl of Harrowby’s, in 
Grosvenor-square. The conspiracy was fortunately 
discovered, and the conspirators alone remained 
the sufferers. 

The next event of interest was the rumoured 
intention of Queen Caroline to return to England, 
and be present at the coronation. The diversity 
of public opinion as to this event is showa in the 
following paragraph. 
a letter of the Lord Chancellor, Lord Eldon. 

“The town here is employed,” writes Lord 

Eldon :— 
In nothing but speculation whether her Majesty will, or 
will not come. Great bets are laid about it. Some people 
have taken fifty guineas; undertaking in lieu of them to pay 
a guinea a day till she comes, so sure are these that she will 
come within fifty days; others again are taking less than 
ity guineas, undertaking to pay a guinea a day uatil she 
eames, so sure are they that she will not come; others 
asseri, that they know she will come, and that she will fiad 
her way into Westminster Abbey and Westminster Hall on 
the Coronation, ia spite of all opposition. [ retain my old 
opinion that she will not come unless she is insane, 


That she was to be deprived of all queenly dig- 
nity, or the slightest shadow of a right to the 
crown, appears from the following harsh, and 
searcely wise proceedings :-— 


An order in Council was issued for omitting the Queen’s 
vame from the Church Service, and other signs appeared, 
indicating a desire to withhold from her her queealy title. 
This made a temper uever very tractable, not to be coutrdlied 
by the dictates of pradence; the old spirit manifeste! itself 
in its most spirited furm; and she lost no time ia letting 
the world know that she was returning to England to obtain 
jesticefor her wrongs. Those whothought they kuew her best 
easidered that vindictive feelings influenced her resolution, 
aad that, with a full knowledge of the inflammable state of 

Opiaion in the British Empire, she had determined on 
tome great work of mischief against the peace of the king- 
dom and the security of its ruler. The Democratic 
party were vehement io their denuuciations of the Queen's 
Wrongs, and the leading Whigs began to come forward as the 

ions of her rights, 


This, then, was the state of public opinion 
when the Coronation was talked of. The conduct 
of the King made him unpopular; he shunned 

ion, and retired to the seclusion of his 
parks and his palaces, from whence whispers of 
suything but a creditable nature came. 

In the work before us we read— 
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The author is quoting from | 


THE COURT OF GEORGE IV.* 





The King never shows himself. Tle has never beea oat 
of Carlton House. [aly Congngham goes to him of aa 
evening, and he has hal his usual dinners of Sir Carnaby 
Haggerstone, Forester, and two or three of this description . 
His language is only abont the Coroaation and Lady 
Conyngham, very little of the state of the country. 


Yet all this time there were grave events of 
public import to demand his care and occupy his 
attention. Riots and tumalts took place ia vari- 
ous parts; and in the metropolis so strong a feeling 
existed against the Government, that the Ministers 
were many of them induced to carry arms for the 
protection of their lives and persons. The dis- 
affected took up the cause of the Queen, and made 
her a legitimate excuse of complaint against the 
King. There were also political dissensions and 
divisions, in which the King took little or no 
part, as his time was given to Lady Conyngham 
and the other favourites of his court. 

The Coronation was fixed for the 1st of August. 
On the Ist of June, Caroline of Branswick reached 
St. Omer, meaning to go from thence to Calais, 
and embark for England. 


At once she showed her disposition to carry matters with 
a high hand. She wrote an imperious letter to the Earl of 
Liverpool, to prepare a palace in London for her reception 
another to Lord Melville, to send a yacht to carry her across 
the Channel to Dover; and a third to the Duke of York, 
repeating both demands, and complaining of the treatment 
she had received. Twodays later, Mr. Brougham, her lega! 
adviser, arrived, and at the same time Lord Hatehiason, 
with a proposition from the Kiag, offering her £50,000 
a-year for life, if she would remain on the Continent, and 
surrender the title of Queen of England. She was in 
no mood to listen to reason, and indignantly rejected the 
offer. 

The ramour of the Queen’s approach created extraor- 
dinary excitement among all classes in every part of the 
kingdom. The Lord Chancellor prophetically says, “ If she 
can venture, she is the most coarageous lady I ever heard 
of. The mischief, if she does come, will be infinite. At 
first she will have extensive popularity with the multivude ; 
in a few short months or weeks she will be ruined with all 
the world.” 


This prediction was fully verified, and the un- 
happy Queen became the odium, as she had been 
the object of sympathy, with the multitude, But 
she drew her fate on herself, in perversely con- 
tiuaing to brave the King. No one could have 
acted with worse judgment than the Queen: the 
charges against her were heavy, and while the 
stigma rested on her, she had uno right to clain 
any part in the throne of England. Her progress 
is thus circumstantially described by the Duke : —- 

As no royal yacht was likely to be at her disposal, Queeu 
Caroliue lost no time in embarking, crossed the sea safely, 
pursued her route to the metropolis through Canterbary, 
aad, passing throagh vociferous crowds, on the 7th, im de. 
fault of the palace she had ordered, took up her residence 





with a city alderman, who had placed himself among the 
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foremost of her champions. From this time the agitation in 
the public mind hourly increased, till it began to assume 4 
most threatening aspect. Nothing was left undone by the 
Queen to ingratiste herself with the public, and, as a 
nataral result, she never appeared publicly without creating 
intense excitement. When in the streets, her horses were 
taken from her carriage, and she was drawn in triumph by 
scores of shouting adherents, through a clamorons mob. 
Before the alderman’s house, in South Audley-street, stood 
hour after hour a shoutiog myriad, excited to a pitch of 
frenzy to which nu description can do jastice, by the appear- 
ance on the balcony of a stout lady, in a large hat, sur- 
mounted by a plume of feathers. 

On the day of her arrival, the King sent a message to the 
Honses of Lords and Commons, to the effect that the step 
taken by the Queen had forced him to bring before the Par- 
liament eertain papers, detailing her conduct since her de- 
parture from England. 

The Queen ou the same day sent a message to Mr. 
Brougham in her asnal high tone, expressing a desire for an 
open investigation. The friends of both parties were trying 
to spare the country the threatened exposure, and on the 9th 
the Queen so far complied with the suggestions of her most 
sensible advisers, as to write a moderate letter to Lord 
Liverpool, expressing her inclination to consider any propo- 
sition the Government were disposed to make in behalf of 
their Sovereign. Communications were exchanged: the 
Ministers repeated their liberal offer, and the ©neen re- 
peated her indignant refusal. 


The partisans of the Queen hesitated at nothing 
to advance her cause. Even the military were 
tampered with, and by the orders of the Duke of 
Wellington one regiment was removed from Lon- 
don to Portsmouth. The Queen, says one, 

Was a bold, dangerous, impadent woman, as full of re- 
venge, as careless of crime, and that, if we did not take care, 
might play the part of Catherine the second, who, by means 
of the Guards, murdered her husband, and usurped the 
throne. 

Her adherents are described as a most shabby 
assemblage of quite the lowest of the people; but 
this statement is incorrect, a great many persons 
of some consideration took part with her. The 
Duke of Wellington was violently opposed to the 
Queen. In relation to the general aspect of 
affairs he said, he could not sce the remedy 

“If the upper and middle ranks would not stir. All 
seem struck with panic, ourselves and all ; and if the country 
is lost, it will be through our own cowardice. ‘Everything,’ 
said he, ‘ audacity and insolence on one side, and tameness 


on ours, We go to the House seemingly on purpose to be 
insalted ; the Opposition know it, and act accordingly,’ ” 


All hopes of these unhappy differences being 
settled by tiation seeming to be futile, it was 
at length decided that the subject should be fully 
investigated and brought to a close. For thi; 
purpose a Secret Committee was talked of, but 
the Qaeen so strongly objected to the measure that 
it was abandoned. 

Her party now gained ground as the King’s 
little remnant of popularity decreased. He spent 
his time entirely with Lady Conyngham. The 
Queen had demanded a delay of two months to 
prepare her defence at her forthcoming trial. She 
seemed confident of success, and had expressed 
her determination of “coming down every day in 
# coach and six.” The mob liked these public 
displays she either promised or afforded them ; they 
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looked on her conduct as spirited, and shouted their 
commendation whenever she appeared. The 
loyalty of even the household troops was doubted 
and a rising was feared in Manchester, as the 
Queen had announced her intention of appearing jg 
that city. Not content with creating distur). 
ances at home, she sent her emissaries abroad 
also, and despatched some of her commissioners, ax 
she called them, to Milan. There was a report to 
the effect that she meant to address the House her. 
self. She bad left the residence of Alderma, 
Wood, and, after residing for a while with one of 
ihe ladies of her suite, had at length removed to 
the residence which was afterwards so well know, 
as hers—Brandenburgh House, at llammersmith, 


Bat wherever she went the popular hopes and wishes 
went with her, and knowing the excitement she produced, 
she redoabled her efforts to increase it, and direct it to the 
advancement of her interests. The moderation of the 
Government she regarded with studied contempt, and every 
indication they put forth of a desire to treat her with a 
much respect as was consistent with duty to their royal 
master, produced a more violent display of her resolve to 
ride down all opposition, There is little doubt that the 
King was now as much alarmed as annoyed ; was often dis. 
satisfied with his Ministers, and quite ready to accept the 
services of any set of men capable of relieving him from this 
serious embarrassment..... . The Coronation was post. 
poned, and the coust participated in their sovereign’s fears 
and anxiety, 

The trial of the Queen took place. The wit- 
nesses were foreigners. J orcigners were detested 
by the English ; hence the witnesses, being unpopu- 
lar, the prosecutors of the Queen were also un- 
popular, while she was the favourite still; al- 


though she was a foreigner too, for only foreigners 
in certain circumstances were detested. Mr. W, 
H. Freemantle, in a letter to the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, dated August 30th, 1820, writes, 

I was in town for afew hours on Monday, and it ap 
peared to me that the cry was increased instead of diminished 
forthe Queen. I saw several lawyers, dispassionate men, and 
intelligent, who all confirmed this, and assured me that their 
belief was, that be the evidence ever so strong, and the 
facts proved, the public, and included in this the middling 
class, the shopkeepers, were determined to support her as a 
injared and oppressed woman, and as hating and despising 
the character of the witnesses. It also has not a litte 
benefited her cause, that it appears how much the King per 
sonally has prepared the evidence by his emissaries 
and more particularly by his Hanoverian engines. 

And after a while, in reference to the King he 
continues— 

The King here confines himself to the cottage, has hourly 
messengers—that is dragoons —who are posted on the® 
by dozens, and we hear is in a state of the greatest irrita- 
tion; but heis very seldom seen, and this is only what oat 
picks up. You have no conception how thoroughly the 
public mind, even in this neighbourhood (Eoglefield Green) # 
inflamed by this melancholy subject, and how the Quees # 
still supported. 7 

The summer passed away thus. In September 
the feeling against the Government looked, sti 
more formidable, violent language was indulged # 
by the Democratic party, and there was rioting ® 
all parts of the kingdom. _ So says the author, bat 
the fears of his party made the riots out of 
troubles. 
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The Divoree Bill had now gone through a first | 


sii second reading, and the Government was 
se king to close the whole proceedings as speedily 


ible. 
ry thus extracted by the Duke of Buckiug- 


ham from Mr. Plumer Ward's diary, under the | 


dste November 10th : 


The debate was now drawing to a close, and most | 


of the peers who were speaking, whether for or 

the third reading (the Duke of Northumber- 
isnd very emphatically) were declaring their conviction that 
the Queen was guilty. At length the division was called, 
sed Lord Gage enforced the standing order, that eaeh peer 
shoald give his vote in his place, seriatim. The result was 
the stall majority of nine: the numbers being 108 to 99. 
Lod Liverpool then got up and withdrew the Bill, resting it 
spon sosmall a majority in the circumstances of the country. 
The opposition were, of course, in raptures with this conclu- 
son of the contest ; but Ministers were still more delighted, 
the Dake of Wellington especially. ‘ Well,” said he, “we 
hase done exceedingly well, and have avoided all sorts of 
mischief, I think, with safety,and without dishonour, The 
roles pat the question of guilt or innocence out of doubt; 
the withdrawal is grounded upon mere expediency, and has 
sothing todo with the verdict; had we given up before the 
third reading it would have been different.” The 
Metropolis was jllaminated in consequence of the with- 


drawal of the Bill. 


The Queen was so much elated at her triuinph, 
as she chose to consider it, that she repeated her 
demand for a palace, and required that her name 
should be re-placed in the Liturgy. Both requests 
were denied. Her allowance was liberal, she 
could well afford to provide a habitation for her- 
self; and the stigma on her character, which had 
caused the withdrawal of her name from all reli- 
gious ceremonies, not having been fully cleared, 
the prohibition could not of course be withdrawn 
by those who only prayed for good persons, such 
asthe King and other men, who never sinned ! 
But no sooner was the excitement of the trial 
over, and the Queen placed in a comfortable posi- 
tion by the security of an ample fortune, and a 
partial recognition of her rights, than public 
opimion began to turn, and, instead of being 
looked on as an injured martyr, she was considered 
by many persons to be a depraved and ill-advised 
person. She went in state to St. Paul’s to offer 
tp thanksgivings for her delivery from her ene- 
mies, and omitted neither ceremony nor display 
vich could advance her in the opinion of the 

We extract from another: letter from Mr. 
_W. Wynn, in which he speaks of this 
in the sentiments of the public towards the 


He says :-— 
a fr as I can judge, I believe the re-netion (in the 
mind) now going on to be very strong against her, 


ne the Parloer, and even the shop, are becoming 
* tnanimous that way, as the servant’s hall and ale- 


THE QUERN’S TRIAL. 


The termination of this disgraceful | 





house the other, 


The middle classes felt that the king wai too | 
- fr the remedy which he sought. They did 
wearly comprehend their own law, that a 
Mslund and a wife ate not oa equal terms. Their | 
.was, that if the accusations made against 
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the queen were true, the Kiog had placed himself 
out of any good claim for this remedy. 

The King had recovered from all alarm on the 
subject of the Queen’s popularity, and now pre- 
pared for a life of ease and pleasure. The Pavilion 
at Brighton was enlarged, and a new banquetting 
room added to it, ‘60 feet long by 42 wide.” 


At Windsor, the current of affairs went merrily as 
marriage bell, the Royal party enjoying the contemplative 
man’s recreation on the Virginia waters with a zeal that 
would have gratified, if it did not edify, Izaak Walton, And 
now the Coronation was boldly talked of—indeed prepara- 
tions were making for the performance of this cerémony 
with the greatest possible splendoar. 


No sooner was the time of the ceremony fixed 
on than the Queen sent in her demand to be 
crowned with the King. Her advocate, Mr. 
Brougham, urged the same plea, bat there was 
absurdity on the very face of it. She did pot share 
his palace, how could she expect to be the partner 
of his throne? The plea was, of course, set asidé 
and the demand refused. We may add that many 
persons never believed that the Queen was guilty 
of more than indiscretion, and deemed her right 
good; but she had served the purpose of the 
Opposition, who did not wish to carry matters 
farther. 


On the 2ist of May, a feeble attempt was made in the 
House of Commons to bring forward the pretensions of the 
Queeti to share in the approaching state ceremonial ; but the 
firm language of Lord Londonderry, and the apathy of the 
House on the subject set the matter at rest. 


The Queen, however, was still determined to bé 
present, and expressed her intention of occupying 
the Royal box. It was said, from expediency, the 
Cabinet had decided on providing her with a seat, 
dreading the tumult which would be the conse- 
quence of her forcing her way in. 


The day appointed for the imposing pageant, the Corona- 
tion, came at last. The Queen had made several vain efforts 
to obtain a recognition of her right to be crowned at the 
same time as the King, but the Privy Council decided against 
her on the 10th of July. Nothing daunted, the day follow- 
ing, she wrote to Lord Sidmouth to inform his lordship of 
her intention to be present, and a few days later published n 
protest against the decision of the Privy Council. On the 
16th, Lord Hood, at her desire, wrote to the Earl Marshal, 
informing the Duke of Norfolk of her Majesty’s intention to 
be present at the approaching ceremony on the nineteenth, 
and desiring that persons should be in attendance to conduct 
her to her seat on her arrival at the Abbey. Theday arrived 
and so did the Queen ; but though she tried with Lord Hood's 
assistance to gain admission at more than one door, her 
entrance was opposed. She was not only obliged to endure 
this repulse, but sounds assailed her ears as soon as she was 
recognised by the spectators in the galleries, that declared 
how completely she had fallen in public estimation. Morti- 


| fied and humiliated she at last returned to her residence, and 


though a mob of disorderly boys broke the windows of mas- 
sions belonging to noblemen known t be opposed to her 
the intelligence failed to afford her sufhcient solace. 


The spectators in the gallery were 
selected by the Court. Lord Eldon thus deseribes 
her Majesty’s fixal exhibition of spirit :-— 


It is all over, quite safe and well, The Queen’s attempt 


| to make mischief failed. She sent 4 message to say that sie 
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would be at the Abbey by eight o'clock. To take the per- 
sons there by surprise she came between six and seven. 
After trying every door of the Abbey ia vain she came to the 
Hall, there she was also denied entrance. A few of the mob 
ealled, “Queen for ever!” I am informed that on the other 
hand there was great hissing, cries of “Shame, shame ! Go 
to Bergamo,” and a gentleman in the Hall told us that wheu 
her Majesty got into the carriage again, she wept. 

She felt the crushing nature of the disappoint- 
ment, and though she made an effort—a vain one, 
of course—to induce the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury to crown her a day or two later, she was so 
thoroughly overwhelmed by this complete downfall 
of her hopes that she heeame seriously ill, and died 
on the 7th of August, a week after the King had 
left Carlton House for Ireland. The suddenness 
of her death created, to some extent, a reaction of 
public opinion in her favour, particularly among 
the lower orders, and riots of a serious nature 
attenled the passage of her remains through the 
metropolis on their way to Brunswick; but the 





nine day’s wonder had scarcely lived out its brief 
reign, when the town was entertaining itself with 
accounts of the King’s amazing popularity in Ire- 
Jand, in a manner that betrayed its eagerness to 
get rid, as soon as possible, of a disagreeable sub- 
ject. Thus passed away Caroline of Brunswick— 
a character variously represented by that very un- 
satisfactory photograph Party ; bat though thie like- 
ness has often been idealised by those whose credit 
was likely to suffer by too natural a resemblance, 
sufficient physiognomical likeness has remained to 
show that she was far from being the sort of 
woman a sensible man would court for a wife, or 
the kind of princess that would confer any distinc- 
tion on the nation that would accept her as a 
queen. The Duke of Buckingham would have us 
believe that the King was impressed with the 
solemnity of the Queen’s death, and that his con- 
duct on the occasion was marked with decorum: 
this impression is gathered from a passage in the 
King’s letter on the occasion, in which he says :— 

My arrival there (in Dublin) will then be publiely 
announced, and that the strictest privacy for a few days will 
be observed, as far as decency and decorum may require ; and 
that after that the day will be announced when I shall make 
my public entrée, and when all public ceremonies aud rejuic- 
ngs will commence. 

And then, after this extract, comes the Duke’s 
deduction. 


This carefal attention to decency and decoram disproves 
all the reckless allegations that have been put forward of the 
King’s indifference, or, as some writers have asserted, his 
exaltation when intelligence reached him of the serious 
nature of the Queen’s indisposition. 

Now, by way of testing the trath of that pas- 
sage, we proceed to chrowicle, from the same 
source, the aceount of his conduct. In a letter 
from Mr. W. H. Freemautle to the Marquis of 
Buckingham we have the following. The letter is 
dated August 26th, 1821. The Queen, it must be 
remembered, died on the 7th of August :— 

The passage to Dublin was occupied in ealing goose pie 
and drinking whisky, which his Majesty partook most 
abundantly, singing many joyous songs and beiog in a state, 


on his arrival, to double-in siglit even the nember af} 


gracioas subjects assembled on the pier to receive hia, Ty 


fact was they were in the last stage of intoxication, . Hos. 
ever, they got him to the Park, Lady C——— has bos 
almost constantly at the Phoenix Park, but has not 
mach in public. He was greatly satisfied at the time vith 
the conduct of Lord Liverpool, ete., ow the death of the 
Qaeen, and it had reconciled him to them, 


The King is determined to go to Hanover, and has o. 
gaged to be there on the 16th. If this holds good, which | 
have no doubt it will, nothing will take piace until after kis 
return from thence. He wrote to the Duchess of Gloaseta 
from Dublin, full of yoy and happiness, and spirits, No, 
soul in Ireland in mourning. 


But although the Irish had received the King 
with every possible demonstration of loyalty, thes 
did not approve of his liason with Lady O——, 


She lived exclusively with him during the whole time te 
was in Ireland, at the Phoenix Park. When he went) 
Slane, she received him, dressed out as for a drawing rpm. 
He saluted her, and they then retired alone to her apart. 
ments, A yaclit is left to bring her over, and she and the 
whole family go to Hanover. I hear the Irish are ont. 


| rageously jealous of her, and though courting her tothe 


| 


greatest degree, are loud in their indignation to Lord §~-. 
This is just like them. a 


From Ireland the King returned to England, 
and afterwards went to Hanover. 


The King’s reception at Hanover was equally gratifying. 
His Majesty made his entry on horseback, and the occasioa 
prodaced a grand spectacle. His Majesty held.a levée aad 
a drawing-room in the capital, which was brilliantly 
attended, and everything was proceeding in the most grati- 
fying way, when a severe fit of the gout, brought on by 
apraining his knee, when getting on horseback, put a stop 
to all festivities. This occurred about the middle of October, 
and he did not commence his return till the end of the 
month, whea the same euthusiastic spirit accompanied his 
progress. Every town and village was crowded. The 
sacred emblem of the arch, with flowers and branches of 
trees, with happy devices, prevailed every where. The 
peasantry, all well-dressed. Subsequentls, a carious incidest 
occurred. Some hundreds of miners from the mouotaiss 
came to serenade their king. They are a particular race,of 
Saxon origin, and for centuries they have preserved their 
customs, langaage, and manners. ‘Their countenance 
interesting; I saw five or six in a room, ‘They haves 
resigned, silent melancholy; arising, I believe, from bemg 
s2 much underground. They are very religious. They 
sang, with a band of music, two of the most beastifal 
hymns Lever heard. These miners had walked thirty miles, 
for the parpose of paying their devotion to their sovereigs. 

A tournament was got up for his entertainment # 
Géitingen, which is described as having been 





and magnificent. At this famous University an addres 
was presented by the authorities, that affected the Kieg * 
tears. He had felt warmly the loyal affection his Coe 
tinental subjects had so earnestly displayed; amd of the 
visits he had paid to different portions of hie domiaious, 
appears to have enjoyed this the most thoroughly. Hw 
retura journey was rendered gratifying by the fine 

by which it was accompanied, and the beautifal scese] 
through which he passed. Every thing seemed_te fares 
him, and he reached England without _ bei sensibly 
affected by the fatigue, and with his geoeral ad 
much improved. a aw 


We have mentioned the matter of the @* 
interesting part of these volumes, | A:long 9 
of letters fullow, all of them valuable beesdse tf 
form contributions to an authentic account of Ue 





events of the day. : oe 
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The Catholic Emancipation Bill occupied greatly | 
thé attention of the public, and its progress is 
tvaced in this memoir. We must pass over the ' 
question,” and Mr. Canning’s 
‘sions on it; the. ‘‘ Progress of the Irish Tithe 


« Slave-trade 
got?’ “The Quarrel of Canning and Croker,” 


with other political squabbles, and charges, and | 


discussions, to the closing scene of the King’s 
iife. - In 1829, we read :— 


The Kieg continued to live as secluded as possible at 
Wisdsors or Brighton; but increasing infirmities, and a 
ing disinelination for ceremonies and receptions, had 

so doubt a great deal to do with it. His Majesty so 
rarely met the public ‘gaze, that his birthday on the 12th 
of Aogast was made memorable this year, ia consequence 
df his laying the first stone for the pedestal of an eques- 
triag-statae of George LiL. iatended to be raised on the 





wamit.of Snow-hill, about two miles from Windsor Castle, | 


threagh the Long Walk. 

Again, in 1830,-- 

His Majesty is gradually breaking down ; but the time 
required (if it does not happen suddenly) to destroy his 
original fine constitution, no one can calculate upon. 


His state beeame at length so alarming, that 
it was necessary for him to be made aware of it. 
He: then “exerted himself, as far as it was pos- 
sible, to profit by the season of reflection and 
self-examination afforded him.” 

The reign of George IV. was now rapidly drawing to 2 


else. The skill of men so eminent in their profession as 
‘it Henry Halford, Sir Matthew Tierney, and Mr. Brodie, 
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could effect no relief—the lungs became , and the 


respiratory orgaus with difficulty performed their functions. 


His Majesty sani, at last at three o'clock in the morning © 
the 26th of Jane, in the 68th year of his age, after a reign 


of ten years and five months, or, inclading the regency, of 


more than nineteen years. 


These volumes are not as interesting as we 
expected. A very large portion of them is occu- 
pied with letters, which considerably interrupt the 
narrative. There is a great deal of extraneous 


| matter, too, of little moment, such as the fol- 


lowing :— 


“ The Right Hon. Charles Wynn, to the Duke of 
Buckingham. 


“ Whitehall- place, Dec. 8th, 1824. 
“My pear B,—. 
“Tf you can conveniently send me some game for 


| Monday, I shall be obliged to you, as I have the Chan- 
| cellor, Lord Bishop of London, etc., to dine.” , 





MISERY 


Surely, that forms no legitimate part of the 
“ Memoirs of the Court !”* neither is it worth the 
trouble of printing or reading. 

We are disappointed in the work; but others 
may hold a different opinion. We have given 
them a taste of the contents; if they like it, they 
may have a full meal by going to the original, 
for it is a very big book, or rather it is made up 
of two very big books, and there is ample matter 
for digestion in them. 


LEONORA. 


AND DISTBACTION 





Ha! thy frezen pulses flutter 

With a love thou dar’st not utter— 
Lady, whose imperial brow 

Is endiademed with woe. 


All the wide world, beside us 

Show like multitudinous 

Puppets passing from a scene : 

What but mockery can they mean, 

Wheie I am—where Thou hast been!—Susuer. 





Nosiest Lady, throned above 

All my soaring hopes of love, — | 
Could you read my fate’s dark trutb, | 
You would give me scornless ruth. | 


Dawn by dawn I wake to say, 

I will drive all thought away 
Her I cannot hope to win ;— | 

Vain regret is coward sin. | 


Yet each night I yearn to be 
Wandering far, alone with thee, 

gh still Dreamland’s dimmest grove. 
Moonlit by thy heavenly love, , 


Ah! the long day—dark and cold! 
Life, bereft of thee, unsouled — 
Save for Memory! drags on slow, 
One dead trance of barren woe. 


Ah! the long nights, dreadly still ! 
When sleep flies my frantic will ; 
When through filmy dreams its sting 
Consciousness darts quivering. 

But when rich sleeps nectared balm 
Bathes my weary heart in calm, 

Life, Joy, yi are all re-found, 
With thy dear love glory-crowned, 
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So thou hast my soul unsphered : 


* “Waking life is dead and weird, 
Death-like trance is life—ah me! 


All our being seems to be 
Interfused with mockery! 


Yes !—as Love is truer far 

Than all other things—so are 

Life and Death, the World and Time, 
Mere false shows in some great Mime, 
By dread and mystery sublime. 


Do not scorn me, Sweet, I crave ; 
Perhaps this woe may somewhat rave :— 
Yet how should it? I can feel 

Truth itself at times less real. 


Do not scorn me, for, behold ! 

Near and nearer swiftly rolled 
Glorious glooms of that great Night, 
No false day shall dawn to blight. 


Then the everlasting sleep 

Shall our souls in rapture steep ; 
Then in tranced Eternity 

Thou shalt be made one with me ! 


Play our parts out in this Mime! 
Puppets mocking spectral Time, 
Whose grim mockery keeps us hurled 
Reeling through our spectral World. 


What a Theatre expands! 

For its stage all seas and lands, 
By the sun and high stars lit, 
Vaulted by the Infinite ! 


Heavens! and I must bear a part, 
With my restless passionate heart 


Coffined in this foul dead den, 
From the surging seas of men. 


But we all must act our time 
On the unreal stage sublime ; 
None of us is what he seems, 
Dramatizing frenzy dreams. 


By such monsters fleered, stung, tost— 
In such wildering mazes lost— 

How superbly serious all 

Thread the restless, senseless brawl] 

Of our rabid Carnival ! 


Noble, beautiful, serene, 

You must play the part of Queen; 
Crowned with unreal gems and gold, 
Phantom purples round thee rolled. 


Sweep with stately tread the stage ; 
Act great passions—love and rage — 
With you erowd of half-souled things, 
Masked as damas, nob!es, kings. 


I must act a wretch forlorn, 
Wealthiess, rankless, lowly born ; 
Cursed more with a soul and sense 
Bounteous, regal, too intense : 
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Ay, a woeful wretch indeed,— 
Say a starved incarnate Need, 

Ever with consummate art 

In his strange half-tragie part 
Living on an empty heart ! 


Well, Dear, brief must be our task ; 
Little matters in what mask 
We may rant our scenic rage 
Oa our unsubstantial stage. 


So, sweet Love, sustain your réle: 
Freeze the pulses of your soul; 
Fair, grand, queenly, diguified, 
Wrap yourself in marble pride. 


I—the while, by evidence 

Of my purest love intense, 
Sure that when the play is o’er 
You are mine for evermore— 


I will madly waste and moan, 
Pouriag out against thy throne 
All my life of love —flung back 
In wild foam o’er gulfs of black. 


Let some hollow princely mask 
In thine Alpine sunshine bask ; 
Blight me wiih well-feigned scorn, 
Let me pine and rage forlorn : 


Have it counted lunacy — 
My audacious love for Thee ! 
In a lazar-dungeon thrust, 
Madden me to prove you just. 


Bravo, Dearest !—glorious, grand ! 
Played with wondrous self-command ! 
O great Theatre world-filled, 

Whom her spell holds rapt and thrilled, 
Shout the plaudits too long stilled! 


I, too,—do not I act well 
All the horrors of this hell ® 
Act so well, love, that I feel 
Sometimes as if all were real ! 


What a sickly, foolish fear ! 
Love soon reassures me, Dear; 
I must ape this anguish vile, 
With an inward settled smile. 


Do I seem to writhe with pain 
Under thy assumed disdain ? 
Do I seem, indeed, to be 

Far too mean for hope of thee ? 


Do I really seem to brood 

In this dank den’s solitude, 
Phrenzied by the fetid gloom 
Of such hideous living tomb ? 


Do I seem to cringe, and crave 
Mercy from the poor dull slave, 
Who, disguised in sceptred power, 
Acts thy brother for the hour ? 









Yet I scorn him: and serene, 

Far beyond this mimic scene, 
With its shows of space and time, 
Dwell with Thee in love sublime. 


Ah! your part so grand and fine 
Must be harder yet than mine, —- 
Bitter but to seem, in sooth, 
False to Love’s eternal truth— 
Ah! you have my saddest ruth, | 


still our parts are so forth writ, 
In this Mime whose venomed wit | 
Our poor wits so far iranscends : 
On its acting life depends ; 

Wild it is, but soon it ends. 


Joy! the play must soon be done ! 
Then the lamps called stars and sun 
Shall be quench’d in perfect gloom, 
By the grand foreclosing doom. 


Then the stage of land and sea 
Shall down-vanish utterly, 
And the azure fretted roof, 
Roll off like a burning woof. 


Then the serried multitude 

Surge off in 4 vast dim flood— 
All—all fade and vanish quite, 
Leaving void and silent night. 


Then, once more alone, my Sweet ! 
We shall in the strange dark meet : 
You will doff your tinselled pride, 

I shall throw my rags aside. 
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Then in silent darkness deep 
Comes the everlasting sleep, | 
Comes the inexpressive bliss | 
Of our union’s perfectness. | 


Time’s loud turbid stream shall flow, 
With its peril, strife, and woe, 

Far from where our soul then lies, 
Tranced in calm Eternities. 


Though —soft breathed from far away— 
Its dim soothing murmurs may 

Lull us to profounder rest, 

Swaying with the Oceau’s breast. 





For we seek home after this,— 
Clinging with a fonder kiss, 

For the parting which so pained, 
For the cold neglect yoti feigned. 


We two, only—woman, man, 
Wedded cre the Mime began, 
Heaven-created man and wife 
For our whole true timeless life. 


Soul of soul, and heart of heart, 
Each alone a wretched part, 
Lifeless, useless, maimed, uuright, 
Ever yearning to unite. 


In the perfect spheric whole, 
Living, self-sufficing soul, 
Swayed through aether crystalline 
Circling restful in the shine, 

Of the central sun divine. 


What although this trance at times * 
Must be broken by such Mimes ? 
What though we must earn by these 
Our reposeful ectasies ? 


Dearest, all the false cold day, 
With their bitter mocking plays, 
Swiftly die to glorious night, 
When we meet in new delight. 


So two actors—man and wife— 
Mimic freely, rage, and strife, 
Suffering, terror, madness, death, 
Whatsoe’er the fable saith. , 


Jarning thus wherewith to feed 
Their own life—the life indeed, 
Long, calm, rich with love intense, 
Secret from the shallow sense 
Of the blatant audience. 


Ah, my weak bewildered heart ! 
Do I act this monstrous part 
With too earnest life-like truth ? 
Darling, bless me with thy ruth. 


Yes—at times my heart is torr, 
By thy well-pretended scoru : 
Soothe this foolish heart of mine 
With some secret loving sign. 


Throw it some dear secret sigu 
Which uo other can divine, 

But a word—a flower to prove 
That you are its own, own Love. 


Perhaps it feeleth love to be, 
Of such sacred verity, 

That thy merely feigned untruth 
Frets it like a serpent-tooth. 


Act thy strange part not so well; 
Even now with pangs of hell 

I dread that your neglect is trae, 
Doubting you--my soul’s soul—you ! 


But I strangle such base doubt— 
Jlow the drear plot lingers out! 
What a chaos, baffling thought, 
Real with spectral interwrougbt ! 


Lo, the wondrous Universe 
Hear its mystic powers rehearse 
Dulcet subtle melodies, 

Vast and solema harmouies : 


Glorious shifting sceneries, see, 
And the dome’s infiuity, 

Lamped by all the rhythmic choirs 
Of those unconsuming fires. 
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Mark the stuuy Fate that broods, 


Mark the angel multitudes, 


Watching for the tragic range 
Of impassioned strife and change. 


© sublimest ‘Theatre ! 

Vexed with the insensaie stir 

Of this doleful Mime, distraught, 
By such pigmy puppets wrought. 


Pigmies :—Do you feel it well, 

While your hollow vauntings swell ? 
How uneasily you roam 

Through its grandeurs,—not at home ! 


Restless in its brooding calms ; 
Trembling at its thunder-psalms ; 
Cowering from its noon-poured light ; 
Shuddering through its scenic night ! 


How your poor rants quail and die 
Far beneath its reachless sky— 
How your clouds of passion all, 
Tumid grandeurs, burst and fall 
From its deep-based mouatain wall! 


Blood and filth defile the stage, 
Filth of lust and blood of rage, 
Which you will not understand 
Are but seli-pollution and 
Suicide at second-hand. 


Every one there, bad or good, 
Is by ail misunderstood, 
Knowiug not himself, yet stiives 


‘lo scheme the Jaw for countless lives: 


Kach is different from each, 

Noue hears right another's speech ; 
Yet all fume and fight for aye, 

With anguish, hatred, death, dismay, 
To make others be as they. 


Every step they take perplext 
Taints the freedom of the next ; 
Every thought and word and deed 
Curbeth ail that may succeed : 


Yet they cannot ever pause, 

By the drawa’s rig’rous laws; 

Yet no true Life can there be 

In thoughts or acts not purely free. 


There work foolish Hate aud IIl, 
Eager, subtle, fierce in will; 
Good and Love, alas, behold 


Flagging, wavering, languish cold. 


Love! O seraphs, looking down ! 
Who of all that wear the crown, 
That have won the sacred kiss 
Which should symbol its pure bliss, 
Even dream what true love is! 


Sternly real the galling pain 


Of the vanquished bondman’s chain, 
But the victor’s di: +m 
Ever lacks its crov ng gem, 
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Nearly all the noblest paris 
Ruined by bad heads or hearts ; 
Those in whom redemption lies 
Chained with cankering energies 
From sublime activities. 


Each aspiring burst swayed back 
Soon plods round the old drear track ; 
Hope dies, strangled in the knot 

Of such ever-ravelled plot. 


Did no sequent acts extend 

On unto a perfect end, 

Far beyond these brief life-days, 
What a hopeless, ghastly maze ! 


Yes! didst thou not light the scene, 
Leonora, O my Queen ¢ 

One deep sigh would rend my heart, 
“Oh, that I had had no part!” 


As it is—to keep, perchance, 
Sane amidst the dizzy dance, 
Mused I this fixed truth sublime ; 
All is but a mocking mime. 


Yet foul demons in my ear 

Whisper wordless hints of fear,— 
That this hideous dream’s wild strife 
Ts our soul’s substantial life ! 


How the moment’s thought appalls ! 
That these stifling dungeon walls 
Are of everlasting stone ; 

That I fester bese alone ; 

That you caunot be my own! 


No! it is a wicked lie,—— 

God our Father reigus on high; 
You are truer than my faith— 

Oh, were life untwined from death ! 


But you cannot scorn me, dear, 
Though I siuk in doubt and fear ? 
You, too, know, this mad mime done, 
We sball evermore be oue. 


Ciing, cling fast to this dear faith, 
Rock of life in sea of death,— 

This mazed web of doom is wrought 
Under God’s directing thought. 


For were life no flitting dream, 
Were things trply what they seem, 
Were not all this world—scene vast 


But a shade in Time’s-stream glass‘d, 


Were the moods we now display 
Less phantasmal than the clay 

In which our poor spirits clad 
Act this vision wild and sad, 

I must be mad—mad—how mad 


Careryscyi.s 
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SCENE XII. 

THE WOODEN BENCH ON HAMFSTEAD HEATH. 
“Tuese’s no getting cool anywhere,’ said Mrs. 
Maberley, ‘a8 she took off her gloves, untied her 
bonnet, and begattofan herself witha giganticgreen 
fau. “ There’s no getting cool anywhere. Even the 
donkey boys,—by-the-bye,’’ said the lady, inter- 
rupting herself—‘“ when does a donkey boy cease 
to be a donkey boy, and become a donkey man ?”’ 

“Don’t know, ma’am,” said Clayton, who had 
been sitting beside her; “that question has been 
mooted before, and left undecided.” 

“Even the donkey boys,” continued Mrs. 
Maberley, “are too warm to do anything but lie 
down on the grass, while the poor brutes—”’ 

“The boys, ma'am ?” 

“No,”—/(and the lady looked indignant)—*“ no, 
I’m aChristian, I hope, and don’t call human 
beings brutes,” 

“Yet they are often greater brutes thau the 
dumb creation,’’ added Clayton; “ vide the recent 
trial for murder on board the Bogota.” 

“Ab!” replied the lady, her thoughts directed 

iuto a by-path by Clayton’s words, aud forsaking 
the main-road of her own meditations; ‘“‘ Ah! that 
was a frightful case! And ouly to give the 
murderer fifteen years! and let the other one off! 
I'd have hung them both, 1’m sure! Why, formerly 
men were hung for sheep-stealing; and now, it 
seems, men are not hung for roasting human 
veings alive. i wish I’d been their judge!”’ she 
continued, as she fanned herself more energetically 
than ever. 
_“T don’t suppose the malefactors would wish 
it,” exclaimed Clayton; “but let us get back to 
‘the brutes ;’ what were you going to say about 
them ?” 

- Why, the poer brutes—the donkeys, of course 
—lie down in the dust, and blink away as if they 
were dreaming of never doing any more work in 
all their lives,” 
be wish I could have the same dream,” said 
Clayton, yawning and stretebing himself. 

“You?” quoth the lady, “ you—why what work 
do you do, [ should like to know, idling away 
half the day with me, and the other half with 
Patience and Volante; and then—”’ 

“Aye, there’s the rub,” said Clayton; “ then 
oe mgr as dinner, and then to the House— 

€s, divisions, di ions, discussions! Isn’ 
that beta miroas dissensions, discussions! Isn't 

r No—not half so hard as driving donkeys.” 
» . “ a quite sure whether donkey-driving is 
chuckling as Prete ae eat with alow 
be edded g we mmons, I mean, 
My much you do!” resumed the lady; “ you 
= Gyan are brought forward, petitions laid 

table—(to lie there till they're dusty) —then 
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. come divisions—of more kinds than one—notes 

| —measures passed (or passed by) prorogation— 

| and just now dissolation.” 

| A most natural consequence of this annatural 

weather,” said Clayton ; “ I’m sure I shall dissolve 
if Parliament doesn’t,” 

“ And,” eontinued Mrs, Maberley, “to wiud up 
all—the Royal Speech, which always says, the 
Royal Speaker is happy to be able to state that 
such and such friendly relations are preserved, and 
such and such rebellions quelled ; that some reports 
are satisfactory, and others unsatisfactory; that 
estimates are taken for this and laid down for that 
—in fact, the Royal Speech, the concluding farce 
of the season, always tells ‘the well-beloved 
people’ everything which they do know, and don’t 
want to hear, and keeps back everything they 
don’t know and do want to hear.” 

“Ail Royal Specches are alike, ma’am,’ 
Clayton. 

“No, they are not,”’ replied the lady ; ‘ Louis 
Napoleon's speech had plenty iu it last year.” 

“Plenty of French flummery,’’ said Clayton. 

“ And that is better and more spicy than taste- 
less English pap,” answered the lady. 

“The Prorogation is a pretty sight,” said 
Clayton. ‘The ‘loving people’ like to see the 
Queen dressed up, and rolling along in a glass 
coach—lI like it myself ma'am.” 

“Do you like to pay for it 7’ asked the lady. 

“ Don’t mind it, ma’m,”’ replied Clayton. 

« Perhaps not,” was the rejoinder; “ but if you 
had to work for your bread, and felt every atom of 
taxation a fresh load on your overtaxed strength, 
you would care for it, sir. Yes! all these pageants 
must cost a lot of money, and now I hear that 
little whipper-snapper of a boy is to be viceroy of 
Ireland! His mother had much better keep him 
under her own eye, unless she wants him to 
emulate the example of the last Prince of Wales 
—the very ercellent George 1V.” 

“Speak respectfully of Royalty, ma’am,”’ said 
Clayton, “or we'll indict you for contempt.” 

“Clayton,” answered Mrs. Maberley, “ Ill speak 
respectfully of Royalty, and think respectfully of it 
too, when Royalty wins that respect ; but, I cannot 
feel esteem for reckless extravagance, or unnecessry 
expenditure, when the burden of it falls on the 
starving and the overwrought. Here we are, 
just out of one war and almost into another; and 
a vice-regal court in Ireland should be ‘ useful.’ ”’ 

“Why, how long is it ma’am ?”’ said Clayton, 
“since you became a politician f” 

“Tam no politician,” she answered. “If you 
asked me whether I held Whig or Conservative 
opinions, I could not tell you; but I know what’s 
right and what’s wrong; and I think, and judge, 
and speak according to that knowledge.” — 

“ And I'll tell you, ma’am, what you are,” said 
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Clayton, laughing; ‘‘ you’re nothing so respectable 
as either Whig or Conservative—you're nothing 
but a Radical—an ‘ out-and-outer,’ as our friend 
Jonathan would say, a democrat and a destructive, 
a ‘Young Engiand’’’—-—he stopped, for he was 
going to say old lady—but that would not have 
done, so he left out the o/d—a “Y oung England 
lady,’ he continued, “ who would do away with 
pageants and pageantry, and every little *nocent 
and expensive diversion of the Court. But I sce 
my child near, shall we go and meet her?” 

“No, it is too warm for walking. They'll come 
to us all in good time.” 

“Would you like to look at the paper?” said 
Clayton, “here’s something strange at any rate.” 

“ What ?” said the lady. 

“ Why, the account of the man, who having first 
murdered his wife, has secondly tried to murder 
himself—don’t read it though,”’ he added, “ it’s 
very nasty.” 

“It’s very dreadful,” said Mrs. Maberley, who 
was well ‘up’ in the case—* it’s very dreadful! to 
cure the man for the purpose of killing him—like 
fattening poultry for the market.”’ 

“Yet what would you do, how act in such 
circumstances ?” said Clayton. 

“Why, pardon him, of course,” replied the 
lady. 

“ And so,” replied Clayton, “ begin the loop- 
hole whence murderers might escape from the con- 
sequences of their own crimes.” 

“How so?” asked Mrs. Maberley. 

“Why, don’t you see,’” replied Clayton, “ that 
a man.would only have to inflict an ugly gash on 
himself to get the chance of going scot frec —that 
would be worse—more dangerous to the living, than 
the lenity shown to the officers of the Bogota.’’ 

“Few would inflict the wound, and take the 
risk of self-destruction.”’ 

“Perhaps not ; but I am arguing for the prin- 
ciple, and not for the facts of the case. Well, 
Volante-—and you, Spinster, where and why have 
you been wandering so far on this Indian after- 
noon P’” 

“ You look tired,” said Mrs. Maberley to Patience 
and Volante, who now came up to them; “ sit 
down, both of you.” 

“ Better go in, mother,” answered Patience. 

“Sit down first,” said Clayton, “and rest; 
this heath is a beautiful place after all, although it 
be the Sunday resort of the cocknics; aud a 
blessing to them to have it. Thank God! the 
pure fresh air is untaxed, at any rate.” 

“Clayton,”’ said Mrs. Maberley, smiling; “ what 
ploities are yours ?”’ 

“Conservative,” replied Clayton. ‘ Conserva- 
tive to the back-bone! I would conserve, 
or preserve rather, for it is the same thing— 


the people’s rights, and properties, and charter | . 
maid did of the sixpenny ring—green glass 10 ® 


—I would conserve their health, and wealth, 
and privileges. And, therefore, [ say, I am heart, 


and soul, and miud, Conservative.” 
“Then,” said the doctor’s wife; “then I, not- 
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withstanding what you are pleased to call my ulty, 
radicalism, am a Conservative too, sir ; but I hol 
a different view of the political partisans, dubbed 
Conservatives, and fancied that they thought of 
the constitution only, and looked on the people ay 
a broken prop to the same—a kind of faggot, sir 
to bear the burden of taxation, and be kicked away 
when the cdifice became strong enough to stand 
without it; ‘which, of course, it never will be’” 

“What place is that ®” said Clayton ; pointing 
to a distant spot, and thus, as usual, changing the 
subject abraptly. 

“ What place is that? You ought by this time 
to be up in the geography of this cockney-breath- 
ing locale ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” answered Mrs. Maberley, 
“And as to its being a cockney locality, it is not 
half as vulgar to my mind as Kensington Gardens 
on a Sunday, with the finely dressed milliners and 
their sweethearts, and others of the same degree, 
all trying to fancy themselves, and pass with other 
people, as ladies and gentlemen. There is an 
immensity of pretensions about the Kensington 
Garden crowd, none about the Hampstead Heath 
people. And there is no valgarity without preten- 
sion, sir.” 

Clayton burst out laughing, for the old lady was 
very wroth, and rose to return home. 

“Take my arm, Spinster,” he said, as he pre- 
pared to follow Mrs. Maberley; “and you, 
Volante, runon. I have made your mother angry, 
Spinster,” he continued, laughing; “ [ must try 
to pacify her. She’s all wrong too—there is as 
much vulgarity on this wide heath as in the closed 
up gardens. It seems an ingredient in city life, 
pervading every hole and corner, met with in the 
palace and the hovel.”’ 

“And more frequently in or near the former 
than the latter,” said Patience. 

“ How so?” replied Clayton. 

“ Because there is more pretension in the former 
than the latter; and, as my mother says, preten- 
sion is the first element in vulgarity.” 

“ The Queen being at the head of all things, the 
acknowledged superior, cannot have any preten- 
sion.”’ 

“I did not speak of the palace in an individual 
sense,” replied Patience. ‘I spoke only of those 
houses or dwelling-places, which, compared to the 
hovels you named, would be considered palaces— 
the abodes of the wealthy in fact. But I dispute 
your theory. that royalty must necessarily be free 
from pretension. Royalty may pretend to a great 
deal of intellectual learning, to highly cultivated 
taleuts—to certain qualities of mind. Rogalty 
may pretend to meutal superiority, all the while 


possessing nothing but mental inferiority. 


King or Queen may make as ostentatious a display 
of his or her virtues or talents as our last house- 


copper setting—she bought of the pedlar, 
always persisted in wearing to church of a Sunda] 
afternoon.” 
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“ And,’’ continued Clayton, “on the priuciple 
that attitude increases the force and velocity of a ' 
falling body, and drives it deeper down, so would | 
jt appear that the regal pretender sinks lower | 

aa” —— 

, “The unletiered Betsy,” said Patience, finish- 
ing his sentence for him. “And so it is: the 
one betrays vulgarity of the mind, the other of 
the body : the former is the greater of the two.” 


“Why,” said Clayton, as he took Patience to 
another seat, and made her sit down fora few 
moments, “ you’re as bad a radical as your mother. 
Clearly you don’t believe in the ‘divine right of 
Kings.’ ”’ 

“Not a bit,” said Patience; “ but if you want 
to pacify my mother you had better take me home 
at once.”’ 

“So I will when you have rested; this sudden 
ehange of temperature is too much for you. Have 
you noticed the thermometer lately ?” 

“No, ours is at home.” 

“Then I can tell you that, on this same day, the 
6th of April, a.p. 1859, to be correct, chapter and 
verse, the thermometer has stood at 72 deg. in the 
shade, while within the week it has only been 28 
deg. inthe same position. If that isn’t enough to 
try the lungs and liver, I don’t know what is. 
This heath is a very beautiful place,” he said. 
“Qur Queen shows her sense by driving here some- 
times. Now, there,” he continued, still speaking 
of her Majesty, “there’s as good a little soul as 
ever lived. She’s not one of your crowned 
pretenders.” 


“Then you admire her character,’ said Patieuce. 
“Yes!” replied Clayton, warmly. ‘Yes, I 
admire her as a woman, as a wife, daughter, 
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‘‘ Why, if she’s neither old nor young, what is 
she then ?’” said Clayton. 

“ Middle-aged.” 

“Very well; then, how shall I pacify the— 
middle aged ?”’ 

“ Read to her.” 

“A capital notion! I remember I left old 
Wiseman unfinished. I'll go at him again to- 
day.” 

“Do,” said Patience. 

“Come along, then, Spinster!"’ and drawing 
her hand still further through his arm, he (to use 
his own expression) put his best leg foremost, and 
soon reached their lodgings. 


SCENE XIII. 
THE LODGINGS. 


“Suatt I read to you, ma’am,” said Clayton, 
as he threw himself down on the sofa; ™ there’s 
just one hour before dinner, and as you will have 
me stop, why, I had much better make myself 
useful, if I can.” 

“Certainly,” replied the lady, without the 
slightest compunction or ceremony ; “ there’s 
Wiseman’s book close to your elbow. Here, 
Volante, come and darn this cambric cuff, and 
listen to what your unele reads. I shall make a 
useful little maiden of her at last,” said the some- 
what impetuous bat really kind-hearted woman, 
as she watched Volante’s small white fingers ply- 
ing the needle and thread. 

‘Where were we ma'am?” said Clayton, 





mother—and I might now say,’’ he continued, 
laughing, “as a grandmother, although her virtues 
in the latter position remain to be tested. How- 
ever, [ don’t doubt that she'll send the little 
Prussian all sorts of beautiful presents, and give 
him that whieh, in ail probability, the little rascal 
won't value half as much—very excellent advice.” 


“You have left out ‘Queen’ in your catalogue 
of relations ; don’t you esteem her in that light 
also ?”? 

“Ye—s,”” said Clayton, drawing out the word 
with difficulty ; “‘ye—s, for a Queen, she plays her 
part well, but ”"— 

He laughed, rose, drew Patience’s hand 
within his arm, and walked towards home. A 
few yards from the door he stopped, abruptly, 
and turned to Patience— 

“Spinster! how shall I pacify the old lady ?— 


I'm afraid to beard the lioness in her den; I'l! | 


go home. Good bye.”’ 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,’ said Patience, 
trying to look grave, but totally unable to preveut 
smile; “you'll not go home, and you'll uot call 
her ‘old lady,’ if you please.’’ 

“Young lady,” then, said Clayton. 

“ Worse |” added Patience, 


turning over the leaves of the volume. 

“ Just past the Corpus Christi,”’ 

“Yes; I remember — well, here’s another 
ceremony described—that of the ‘ Pope blessing 
the people.’ ”’ 

“Uncle dear!” Volante forgot darning, work, 
everything, as she ran to her uncle’s side. Her 
eyes brightened, her cheek flushed; and then, as 
her half-opened lips trembled, large tears roiled 
down the crimson cheeks. His words had awakened 
a memory of mingled pain and pleasure. 

But he seemed a changed creature, as, in a 
stern, determined voice, he bade her to her work 
again. 

Now, how pale the cheeks became, and tears 
still fell from the downcast eyes; but Clayton 
seemed unconscious of them, for he opened the 





| book and began to read. 


On the days that the Sovereign Pontiff bestows his 
| blessing from the loggia, as it is called, that is, from the 
entrance to the portico of the charch, no one thinks of the 
heat, or sultriness even of the day, sggravated though it 
may be, by the additional calorie of many thousand panting 
bodies. Everything seems arranged on purpose, and no 
other place on earth could answer half so well. The 
| gigantic flights of steps leading to the church, with immense 
| terraces between, are covered with a carpet, such as no 
‘loom ever wove. Groups of peasantry from the neighbour- 
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ing towns and villages cover it, some standing in eager 
expectation, many }ying down at full stretch. 

“ Does his Eminence mean that the peasantry 
are the carpet ?’’ ssid Mrs. Maberley. 

“ Don't know, ma’am,” replied Clayton; “1 
suppose that’s it, but the meaning is not very 
clear, certainly. However, jet me goon. The 
peasantry are lying down at full stretch, remem- 
ber—just like the lazy Italiaus ;—English people 
would have been cracking nuts and drinking 
gingerbeer ;—while they were waiting for the 
Pontifical blessing. 


The men are in their gayest attire, with blue or green 
velvet jackets, their hair gathered io a green silk net ; with 
white stockings, and such silver buckles at the knee, and 
still more on the foot, that if such articles had been dis- 
covered in an ancient tomb, and supposed to give a rule of 
proportion for the primeval wearer, they would have given 
the lie to the old proverb —ez pede Herculem. 


“ And then,” said Clayton, breaking off in his 
reading, “ he goes on to describe the costume of the 
women, pretty enough in its way, it must have 
heen. Speaking of this crowd, he mentions the 
peasants of Frascati aud Albano, as forming part 
of it— 

With immense gold ear-rings and necklaces, the silver 


skewer throagh the hair under the snow-white flat kerchief, 
with richly -brocaded stomachers and showy silks. 


“ That must have been very pretty,” said Mrs. | 


Maberley ; “ but I wish you would skip all these 
descriptions, and get on to the ceremony ; we shall 
have the doctor home, and dinner on the table 
before you’ve done.” 

“ Here it is then,” said Clayton, ‘and I won't 
stop for man, woman, or child, till l’ve got to the 
end,” and again he read :— 


The multitude covers the steps and the terraces, making 
them look like a living parterre, masses of bright colour 
waving to and fro as in the breeze. Below, on the level 
ground, are ranges of equipages filled with more aristocratic 
visitors, and further still there is an open military square, in 
the middle of which a brilliant staff glitters in the sun. The 
embracing arms of the elliptical colonnace, expanding, and 
re-entering, seem to hold within their margin the vas’ assem- 
bly with ease, and the dark shadowy spaces between the 
pillars are relieved by the glimpse of golden state carriages, 
and the nodding heads of plumed horses enjoying the cool 
retreat. 

Such a rich, varied, and yet harmonious scene, could only 
he produced by one person, by a single and almost momentary 
act. For hours the more patient and devout, who want 
nothing else, have been basking and melting in the sun ; and, 
for some time, the more eager have been rushing in every 
direction to reach the pre.appointed place of sight. The 
bell has been tolling a heavy monotovous boom, its sudden 
has. ig a signal for that indescribable tide-like murmur and 
inarticulate heave, which in a crowd implies silence. Every 
eye is turned to one point, in that instant every person and 
overything is where it was meant they all should be; no lens 
has a focus more true and certain, or more powerfally con- 
centrating, for rays to converge to, than the space just large 
enough to contain one human countenance, that is now filled 
op, ia what just before was a blank over the central balcony. 
By whatever feeling the eye may be directed, by the simple 
aith of the Italian— 


-“Pshaw !” exclaimed Clayton, impatiently ; “1 
have searcely patience to continue the dramatic 
picture of a would-be religious ceremony. Where 
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SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF LIFE. 


is the simplicity of the Ltalian’s, faith, I wouig 
ask ? Instead of going to his God with all the 
burden of his sinus, and saying——‘ have mercy ang 
forgive,’ he appeals to the priest: and the priest 
goes to some saint, and then a certain number of 
prayers are said, beads told, offerings made, 
penances performed ; and then the priest says 
mark, the priest—Thou art forgiven, go! Didthe 
Saviour wrap up his exhortations in Latin, keep 


| the words of divine inspiration to the clergy only, 


and sell His pardon in the form of absolution, as q 
tradesman would his wares? No! his words were, 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labour, and are heavy 
laden, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” And 
when a wretched sinner did answer the invitation, 
aud seek peace from that never-failing fountain of 
peace, did the Saviour probe the iunet séerets and 
thoughts of the heart by many questions? Andif 
the great Founder of Christianity did not act thes, 
what right has any chureh to do otherwise? The 
Saviour was the model—all we have to do, both ig 
our secular and ecclesiastical character, is to follow 
Him as closely as we can. We shall be far 
from that, even when keeping as near as we can to 
every letter of his divine law. Patience, finish 
the accuunt of this pageant, will you?” ’ 

She took the book, while Clayton walked up and 
down the room, his eyes resting every now and 
then on the flushed cheek of Volante, as she bent 
over her work. ot 

“TI think you were here,” said Patience, “ just 
at the point where the Pope appears to the 
people.” 

“Yes,” answered Clayton, “ goon from that;” 
and Patience read as follows :-— 

Each eye is inevitably turned to that one point, and in the 
look of the good old man there is a holy fascination tit 
keeps them spell-bound ; for the few moments that he w 
before them, they can look at nothing else. And whatisall 
this for ? 


“ 'o blind the people to the errors by the glitter 
of pageantry,” answered Clayton. ‘“‘ However, go 
on, Patience; or I'll read it for you.” 


It is the vision of a moment. After long expectation 
few heads are seen, but hardly recognisable, above the 
balustrade of the balcony, then the flabeilse, or fans of state; 
and last, lifted high, the mitred Pontiff. A few words are 
spoken, which are uodistinzuishable below. 

The Pope rises, raises his eyes to Lleaven, opens wide and 
closes his arms, and pours out from a full heart, and oftea 
with a clear sonorous voice, « blessivg on all below. 

Amidst the clang of beils, the clatter of drums, and 
military bands that reach the ears only as noise, while the 
trumpet is yet speaking to the cannunee>, and he to Heaves, 
the vision has vanished ; the observed of all observers, seems 
to have melted from before the eye, which finds itself gaseg 
once more on vacancy. The father is gone, bat has dro 
his blessing on his loving children. 


“There,’”’ said Clayton, as he put down the 
book, “that’s all you want to hear I’msure. Its 
worth reading as a great national picture, but it 
grieves one to think that the thousands of Italy 
should still uphold superstition. Mrs: Maberley 
you disapprove of our innocent English procession, 
tell me honestly and candidly does it not barw the 
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public ‘less even while attacking their pockets 
afittle, than the pablic show we have just read of, 
which’ tefids to the destraetion of something far 
more valuable than the pursc. Let the people of 
have their pageants; what harm do they 

sfier all? And let them see their good honest 
every now and then surrounded by all the 

ur they liave given her, and let them have 

an opportunity of cheering her, and shouting to her 





| doctor. 
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and proviag, as wellas may be, that there is not a 
| man among them who would not even fight for her 


and hers to the last gasp. God bless her say I! 
and here comes the doctor, and with the doctor 
diuner; the latter being as acceptable as the 
former, for l’m desperately hungry !" 

“I'm glad to hear it, my dear sir,” said the 
“So as I am in the same condition, we'll 
go down to the dining room at once.” 





ELIZABETH STUART, 


Tas eighth volume of the Lives of the Queens of 
Scotland and English Princesses, by Miss Strick - 
land, contains the memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart 
and her daughter, Sophia of Hanover. Mary 
Stuart is a familiar name in this country, and will 
always be invested with great iuterest from the 
place which she holds in its history, and the war 
of opinion regardiog her conduct. 

The history of her grandaughter Elizabeth is 
equally romantic; and her personal accomplish- 
ments and beauty seem to have at least equalled 
these of her ancestress, while her character re- 
quires no such ingenious defences as the enthu- 
siasm of cavaliers and Jacobins have supplied for 
that of Mary Stuart. 

Elizabeth Stuart was born on the 9th of 
August, 1596, at the palace of Falkland. The 
Queen Elizabeth of England was alive then, and 
the young Princess had her name from her power- 
ful relative ; but her mother, Anne of Denmark, 
had a sister Elizabeth, who was more probably 
the person really honoured by the name of the 
young Princess. ‘I'he authoress, with her leanings 
for Church of Kugland ritual, says that Mr, 
Bowes, the Engtish Ambassador, acted as god 
fathet; and the Provost and Baillies of Kdin- 
burgh, as godmother—rather a droll ceremonial con- 
uection, certainly. 

* Of all the practices that seem, to individuals 
educated out of them, meaningless, strange, and 
unscriptural, that of bringing persons iuto the 
ition of the father and mother of a child in 
Rreticn is certain!y the most startling. The error 
of the practice is not small. Vows are made 
—very solemn vows in peculiarly solemn cir- 
cumstances—vows to God, or offered professedly 
to Him, which the parties making them never fulfil, 
and never expect to be asked to fulfil. The town 
of Edinburgh never dreamed that, amongst so 
many other municipal responsibilities, it had as- 
samed that of godmother to the young Princess, 
although the burghers of those days, rather irritated 
Under the proceedings of her grandmother, would 
have gladly undertaken to provide for the Protes- 
tant-and religious education of ber descendant, as 
they had eared for the education of her father. 
Miss Strickland unhappily forms no exception to 
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the fate of the biographers ofthe Stuarts. These 
historic writers all deviate towards partisanship of 
some religious sect. Miss Strickland seems to 
follow the High Church principles of the Laudite 
school. She dreads Calvinism and favours Luther- 
anism. She incidentally informs us that the 
Stricklands were a divided family —one half going 


_with the King, and one half with the Parliament 


yet the Republican Stricklands were not regicides. 
If they were not regicides, it is because the term 
is misapplied. The controversy is old enough 
nowto be understood. 

Charles the First was condemned to die by a legal 
court; and it is useless to maintain the farce of 
calling his judges ‘‘regicides,”” except upon the 


jus divinum principle, abused into the theory that 


the King can do no wrong,—a theory in the 
constitutional sense perfectly tolerable, because it 
infers that the Sovereign cannot act directly 
against the opinion of Parliament. But Charles the 
First disregarded Parliaments, and thus rendered 
himself amenable to a fate which all may regret 
without attempting to make it a martyrdom in the 
o-dinary meaning of the word. 

The Princess Elizabeth left Scotland while only 
a child of seven years old. She never returned. 
The records of her infant years describe her as a 
sensitive child, attached easily to her attendants, 
and this characteristic clung to her through life, 
She was educated at Coombe Abbey, near Coven- 
try, by Lord and Lady Harrington, Their duty 
was discharged in an exemplary manner, and the 
young Princess was in her earlier years an accom- 
plished and even a religious person, whose spare 
means were appropriated judiciously in the estab- 
lishment of schools. She appears to have formed 
an attachment to pursuits in natural history, and 
possessed at Coombe Abbey a zoological garden, 
with numerous strange specimens in animated and 
vegetable nature. 

The Stuart family consisted of two classes, 
They were very bad, or very godd. The character 
of James VI. was not very exalted. is sons 
did not exhibit any great improvement. But one 
sou, who died early, and who was the elder of the 
family, had won the esteem of all who knew his 
character; and his death, doubtless, gave our 






































































history a complexion that it could not have taken 
during his life. He might have been Henry IX. 
of England—and the first Henry of the three 
kingdoms; but, exactly as the death of his great- 
grandfather led to persecution and revolution in 
Scotland, his death introduced persecution and 
revolution once more in both kingdoms. Henry 
had considerable influence with his father, James I. 
The Queen favoured an alliauce with the Spanish 
Crown for her daughter Elizabeth, and she suc- 
ceeded, unhappily, at a subsequent period, in per- 
suading her son Charles to form a similar alliance. 
The King wished Elizabeth to marry a French 
Prince. Henry, the Prince of Wales, like his 
predecessor, Edward VI. in many other parti- 
culars, was an enthusiastic Protestant. He was 
also more favourable to the Calvinistie than the 
Lutheran party. He promoted therefore the mar- 
riage of his sister with the Elector of the Rhine, 
Frederic, who was then at the threshold of life. 
The brother and sister entertained a mutual and 
steady affection for each other during their youth. 
They were separated, except at occasional inter - 
vals; but they maintained an agreeable and useful 
correspondence, and the happiest days of their 
youth were those wher they met, until the time 
arrived when they were supposed to have completed 
their education, and had independent establish- 
ments. ‘That short period was the brightest in 
their lives; although it was the evening of one 
brief, and the morning of another long and troubled 
life. Henry, like Edward VI., was a precocious 
youth. He became wise before his time. James I. 
had many failings, but one of them leant to virtue’s 
side. He was attached deeply to bis children. 
He was, doubtless, proud of the attainments and 
talents of his eldest son. ‘To that pride, perhaps, 
may be traced the constitutional weakness of the 
lad. His father “ loved ’’ learning, although some- 
what pedantic ; aud we should not forget that our 
authorized translation of the Scriptures originated 
with the King. ‘This eldest son was heir to the 
Stuart talents and virtues. The vices of the race 
were never developed in his life. His father 
encouraged his application to literature, and cven 
to politics, at an age when great relaxation is 
advisable ; and Britain lost a Prince who might 
have prevented the pangs of its revolution, the 
tortures and the throes of agony aad bloodshed 
in which the skeleton of Liberty was at the last 
established and recognised in.the land. Protest- 
antism lost a king, who might have rendered Gus- 
tavus Adolplius and Frederick the Great uuneces- 
sary. Because he was lost, they were wanted, Even 
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yet imagiuative persons look at the figure of this | 
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boy-prince in the Tower of London, aud marvel | Maarice of Naswa, and Fredesie Henry, ensccssively stedte 


how it came to pass that the “hope” of the 
Siuart family in each generation died young, 
until the banishment of the direct line occurred 
from their country and their throne. 

When Anne of Deumark, her mother, was con- 
triving for Elizabeth Stuart a Spanish alliance, and 
dreaming of the crown and jewelled sceptre of 


the two Indies—when James I. and VI., her 
father, was counterplotting a French alliance, 
naturally remembering the connexions of the 
Bourbon and Stuart families in former times, 
Henry Stuart, her brother, carried forward his 
plan of a different marriage,—one tliat promised 
to be happier, even if it was humbler. He remem. 
bered the verses of the Princess, sent to him 
bound up in silken threads from Coombe Abbey 
and he believed probably that the child wrote 
truth in them—was sincere, when she said— 


“ What care I for lofty place, 
If the Lord grant me His grace, 
Showing me His pleasant face 
When with joy I end my race.” 


Perhaps, also, the young politician thought that 
his family, in the two Marys—Mary Stuart, and 
Mary Tudor—had suffered sufficiently from French 
and Spanish alliances; and he preferred one of 
the Princes of Germany. His policy was success. 
ful. Frederic of the Rhine was only a minor, 
His territories had been carefully managed by his 
uncle. Holland seemed, from the energy and 
perseverance of its people, an efficient, as it was 
a faithful and sincere, ally of the Elector. He 
held the position of Premier Prince in Germany ; 
for Prussia had not then acquired the first place 
among the Protestant States of the Central Union. 
Miss Strickland explains in the following passages 
the circumstances of the young Prince Frederic :— 


The various and ambiguous titles of the monarch of the 
rejoicing and abounding Rhine, did not express his real 
power and wealth. He is called Palsgrave, or Palace 
Count, or Count Palatine, and Elector Palatine, and Prince 
Palatine, all of which titles signified his office in the Im- 
perial Diet as the first in rauk among the princes who 
elected the Empe:ors of Germany, rather than the fair and fer- 
tile dominions over which his somewhat despotic sceptre ex- 
tended, from the sources of the mighty river to its delta. In 
everything but the mere airy sound of title, Frederic was the 
greatest prince in wide Germany. The brotherhood of 
Rhenish priaces had been foremost in Luther’s reformation, 
and in the first religious war of Germany the whole Palati- 
nate had been Lutheran, the people following the religion of 
the temporal ruler, jast as sheep are driven by the shepherd's 
dog. But the exigenices of policy, which showed how 
much more iadependent of the Emperor the cities and princes 
along the borders of the Rhine would be, if they were of 
the same party of religion with the republic of Holland 
used matrimonial alliances to be formed with the reigning 4 
Palatine family and the Hugnenot and Calvinist princes ia 
the North of France, and with the relations and allies of 
William of Nassau, the liberator of Holland. Frederic ¥Y., 
married Juliana of Nassau, a daughter of the Liberator by 
Charlotte of Bourbon, the last but one of his many wives. 
Frederick V., was left a mivor in 1610, and was brorght 
up a rigid Calvinist, being educated at Sedan, the very focus 
of controversy, the city of his mothez’s sister’s husband, the 
Dake de Bouillon, Thus his grandfather by the mother’s 
side was William of Nassan, the first stadtholder of Holland : 
his half-uncles the celebrated sons of that hero, Prince 


holders aud great generals in the Calvinist cause against the 
whole weight of Spain and Austria, The whole of the 
Palatinate dominions had three times alternated from 


_ Lutheranism to Calvinism, the latter being the bins of 





Regents during two minorities, those of Frederic FV.,a0d his 
son Frederic V; in the last, the University of Heidelberg, 
the capital of the Palatinate, had to become Calvinist. Bat, 
submissively as the people had obeyed the spiritual orders of 
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that something was adverse and unsound may be 
sermised by the education of the young Elector being trans- 
erred to the focus of Calvi.ism at Sedan. The violent 
party tendency of his great-uncle Cassimir, Duke de Deux- 

ig, who caused Latheranism to be proscribed throughout 
every part of the Palatinate during the two minorities of his 
pephews Frederic 1V., and Frederic V., was probably the 


reason. 

After arrangements had been made for the com- 
mencement of the Elector’s courtship of Elizabeth, 
he discovered that he could not dance, and he had 
to obtain from the Duke of Wurtemberg the loan 
of a dancing-master for a month. His dancing 
improved ; the Elector left his pretty little capital 
of Heidelberg on the 7th of September, 1612; but 
adverse gales and small ships detained him so long 
on the voyage, that he only disembarked at Graves- 
endon the 16th of October. 

He was received at Whitehall by Charles, theu 
the Duke of York, for the Prince of Wales was 
unable to meet the Elector, The Princess Royal 
had an establishment of her own at that time, an 
arrangement which is omitted wisely by Queen 
Victoria, as her daughters enter upon public 
life, as it was correctly omitted in her own 
youth. Elizabeth was only sixteen years of age, 
and although Lord and Lady Harrington superin- 
tended her household, yet the extravagance of the 
shadow produced a bad result on the expenditure 
of an amiable Pr:ncess when she bee:me a house- 
bolder in reality. 

The Protestants were delighted with the con- 
templated marriage, while the Roman Catholic 
party were furious; aud London, chiefly Protest- 
ant, proposed to close the year in festivities; but 
the Prince of Wales became worse. He had 
already gained the esteem of the English Protes- 
tants. He was a favourite in London, and it was 
believed that the King allowed the einfluence of his 
son to supersede all others. He had adopted the 
Protestaut cause with the zeal of conviction, and 
be was likely tocarry out upon a large field the 
liberal ideas of some of his ancestors, who had only 
Scotland, contracted and impoverished then for 
their labours. The hopes formed of him, and the 
hopes that he had formed, were alike doomed to 
snearly end. Henry appears to have been seized 
vith consumption. Many Protestant writers of 
the day alleged that he was poisoned. 

The suecess of his policy in reference to the 
young lector, and ‘his marriage irritated a nume- 
rous and unscrupulous party. The gunpowder 
plot was not long over, and we must recollect that 
%wasa real plot, and a desperate one. There 
were excuses, if not reasons, for the suspicions 
~ in the following extracts this author treats 

_— 
tl inom of yang Prince of Wales, interfered 
Frederic ayy or re betrothal of Elizabeth and 
a called « ta . gone through all the stages of what 
galloping consumption. He had battled with 
: to the last moment, but sucenmbed to a violent 
Sisek of fever on the 20th of October, fainting at 
lable; the King and royal family dining privately, with 
as their gnest, who had received general invitations 


their ruler, 
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to partake of their meals in home-privacy, But the illness 
of the Prince of Wales being supposed to be merely quo- 
tidian ague, in which form typhus fever often appears, he was 
nursed at the palace of St. James, his town residence. His 
sister and her lover were obliged to appear at festivals, and 
to make a state visit to the city on Lord Mayor’s-day, 
October 28th. Sir John Swinnerton presented the bride. 


_ groom with a silver basin, ewer, aud cups, to the value of 





of their troubled life. 


| 
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£500. The day was fariously stormy, so that the extraordi- 
nary water-pageants prepared for the delectation of the 
princely stranger were shipwrecked on the river, the alder. 
men’s barges driven on shore, andthe whole expedition discom- 
fied by the furious elements;—a diversity in a Lord 
Mayor’s Show most acceptable, if not to the beholders and 
sufferers, at least to the narrator. From the time of the 
visit of Elizabeth and Frederic to the civic f@te, the state of 
the Prince of Wales grew worse. Low typhus fever, 
pronounced infectious by his physicians, left no hope, At 
last his reason succumbed. King James, who had braved 
all threats of infection, sat by his son’s bedside, antil 
recognition entirely left the poor sufferer. The King then 
gathered his remaining children together, and, treating 
young Frederic as one of them, touk them all in his coach 
to Holland House, at Kensington, where he eould hear 
every half-hour of the state of his expiring son. It was 
need{ul to use pareotal authority to keep Elizabeth from 
her brother’s infected chamber. For the I@st words that 
Henry spoke—words which bore any sign of reason—were 
exclamations of, “Oh! where is my sweet sister?” She 
had twice disguised herself to visit him, bat his physicians 
guarded his door too sedulously. These attempts, it is 
apparent, caused the retreat of the King to Kensington, 
where he guarded from the influence of the low typhoid 
his remaining treasures. This is the simple narrative of 
the facts of the ease. History— if we may call party-libels 
history—has disgraced and degraded itself, by aceasing two 
of the members of this attached family of poisoning Henry, 
Prince of Wales—not only the father, who had loved and 
reared him in all the simplicity of home affection, bat the 
brother, the young boy, Charles Stuart, not yet thirteen! 


It is very well to break out into a defence of 
the father and the brother, to whom, we believe, no 
charge can attach with any propriety, of blame in 
the matter; but poisoning was not so very uncom- 
mon in these times, and the contemplated object, 
the temptation, was not quite so small, that Miss 
Strickland should wax romantically wroth at the 
idea promulgated in ‘*‘ party libels.”” James was 
a weak man, but we believe, that he was fond of his 
children, and especially of the elder Prince and the 
Princess. The death of the former was ixtelligible 
from natural causes, but the suspicion need not 
surprise the historian, who is employed in events 
that occurred two hundred and filty years since. 

The death of Henry involved the Elector in 
great expenses. James insisted on limiting his 
new year day gifts, but they cost him £12,000, 
‘The interval between the arrival of the -Elecior 
and his marriage to Elizabeth, with the mournful 
event that occupied that time, made their union 
one of affection instead of one of policy; and this 
rendered it able to support both amid the sorrows 
In her marriage Elizabeth 
was happy as compared with her grandmother— 
happy as compared with the majority of her sex. 
Frederic the Elector was an estimable and a good 
man, whose high character was never much ¢ 
by prosperity, aud was not greatly exalted even by 
courage with which he bore adversity. Miss 
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Strickland seems to think that the bride should 
have exhibited less mirth than was shown by her- 
self and her bridesmaids on ber betrothal and her 
marriage; but young ladies—very young, and 
having no particular reason to be sorrowful—may 
be excused if they do not view these matters qui.e 
in the same light as a grave historian. Frederic 
had been with the Royal family during all their 
trouble from the death of Henry. He was selected 
by that beloved and dead brother for the place 
which he was destined to occupy. The marriage, 
which occurred nearly four months after her 
brother’s death, and when the Elector could no 


longer remain absent from his own dominions, was | 
husband's persuasion, in the Cathedral at Prague 


rendered by all these circumstances acceptable to 
the bride, and although the historian is predisposed 
to blame her conduct in some particulars, yet the 
majority of her readers will believe that the 
Princess acted a natural part. 

The Elector and the Klectress were met by the 
uncle of the former Maurice, the Statdholder of 
Holland, on their arrival on the continent. Maurice 
and his brother Henry were sincere friends to the 


Electress from that day onwards during their lives, | 
and she was deeply indebted to the Dutch people | 


for kindness and shelter in her after-life. 

Their progress to her capital, Heidelberg, was 
slow, but their arrival there was celebrated by all 
the gaiety that the Heidelbergers could afford, 
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life was very happy ; but on September, 1619, ty, 
family left Heideloerg for their Bohemian dominions 
and Prague. The hostility of the King and Quees 
to images irritated many of their new subj 

especially when the Queen proposed, after th. 
manner of Scotland, to destroy the statues of the 
saints which decorated the bridge over the Molday 
at Prague. Elizabeth, afterwards, was obliged tg 
obtain the revocation of this order, but th 
Lutherans were irritated, and more offended were 
the Romanists. At Prague occurred the firs 
great slip in Elizabeth’s life; according to this 
historian “ Elizabeth made it matter of expedieney 
to receive the Sacrament, according to he 


where a long dinner-table, covered with a white 
table cloth, at which the recipients were seated, 
was used instead of the broken high altar.” «h 
was not very likely that any Chureh of England 
person would have approved of it.”’ 

The mode of joining in the communion, like the 
administration of baptism and the appointment ot 
sponsors in the English Chureh, is entirely inde. 
fensible on primitive authority, and yet it forms 
one of those matters to which the Chareli clings 
with a tenacity that might be justified by som 
leading article of faith. The Last Supper could not 
possibly have been instituted at the altar, There 
could be no altar, and there could only have been a 


The great castle was decorated gaily. The Elec- | table in the upper room, slightly elevated from the 


tress Joanna, the mother of the Elector, was a. 


floor, as in Oriental rooms of the present day. 


sensible and a strict old Calvinistic lady, but she ‘That upper room was certainly not in a consecrated 
was kindly disposed to the young Electress, and | building. The Calvinistic and Presbyterian Re- 


the family had happy times in Heidelberg, until a 
great temptation came. The Bohemians elected 
Frederic as their King. He was reluctant to 
assume that dignity. His mother supported the 





Elector in this course of self-denial. Maurice, the 
Stadtholder, urged a different and a more energetic | 
policy. Miss Strickland blames the ambition of | 
the young Electress for subsequent events. She | 
wished to be a Queen, and a crown was placed at | 
the disposal of her husband. Actuated by her | 
urgency and that of the Statdholder, the Elector | 
left the domestic happiness and peace of Heidelberg | 
to assume in Prague the rule over a divided popu- | 
lation. The Bohemians were Protestant and | 
Roman Catholic then. The Protestants were 
divided into Calvinists and Lutherans. Now they | 
have almost entirely disappeared. Persecution has | 
done well its work in Bohemia. The Elector was 
a Calvinist. The Electress belonged to the Church | 
of Englaud, but she ardently sympathised with the 
views of her husband. At last she communicated | 
in the Calviuistic form. Miss Strickland, we fear, | 
regards that as one of the Queen's crimes almost | 
equal to her levity, or her extravagance, which | 
consisted in her incapacity to refuse favours which 
would have ruined her utterly, except for the care 
exhibited of her affairs by Count Schomberg and 
his wife, one of Elizabeth's English maidens, Anue 
Dudley. | 

The first septennial period of Elizabeth’s married 


formers saw, in the retention of the altar of the 
Church of England, the retention also of the ide 
of a sacrifice, not once made for the sins of all 
Christians, but made on each repetition of the 
communion, The question was not one, therefore, 
of form, bat of substance with them; and it is 
evident that they were then the more active and 
powerful party among the Bohemian Protestants, 
as Elizabeth apologises to her father, King James, 
for the adoption of the practise, because, she wrote, 
that she was considered a Lutheran. _ In its adop- 
tion she not only complied with the practice of ber 
husband, but that of her father in his earlier years. 
The deal table does not seem to Miss Strickland 
nearly so good as the broken high altar for the 
purpose ; and yet, we presume, that she favours the 
practice of private communions in private house. 
We have been apt to overlook the causes of differ- 
ences in ceremonies, as they have been styled, anda 


details; but if they are traced to the root they 


will be found to have a reason for their existent. 
Elizabeth expected to conciliate the Sem 


Taborites by taking a number of them into be 


service; but the scheme was not a 
‘These fierce warriors were ill-adapted for wallag 
at table, and Miss Strickland relates the result. 


As it was objected that the Queen was always sarsoentel 


by her English or German attendasts, who seers 


native Bohemiaos, she resolved that on the nest 
her new subjects only should serve her at table. 
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chose her servitors from among his friends the Taborites ; 


their awkwardness, however, provoked the mirth of the whole | 


The Taborite cup-bearer spilt all the wine from her 
zoblet on her velvet robe. The server let the mighty haunch 
slide to the ground, and placed the empty dish upon the 
table before the Queen. ' 
abo stood near the chair of state, holding a silver bowl fall 
of lamps of sugar, become fascinated with terror at the sight 
cf the Qaeen’s monkey, a species of animal he had never be- 


fore bebeld, and now took for something peculiarly unholy, | 


Bat when the monkey, perpetrating a grimace of defiance, 
the arm of Elizabeth's chair, and extending its 


supped 
py, helped 
down the bowl, and uttering a loud yell, escaped from the 


nce, 

Elizabeth had been attached to pet animals from 
the days of Coombe Abbey. She remained attached 
to them to the day of her death. They never did 
her any good, however; and the “ ruling passion,” 
for it was one, became an injurious weakness, 
The king and the queen of the Bohemians 
were allowed only to remain at Prague for little 
more than twelve months. .They were driven out 
of their capital by the Duke Maximilian of 
Bavaria. Frederic was unable to defend his 
metropolis successfully against the assailants. The 


queen had some difficulty in getting out of the | 


city before the Bavarians effected an entrance. 
The king’s cavaliers had to defend the gates at 
the Tete-de-pont Tower, until the queen could 
obtain a good start from her pursuers. When 
they had, says Miss Strickland, gained a mile from 
the town, several of these young gentlemen, seeing 
the battle at the bridge was getting hot, bade 
the queen farewell, telling her they would die or 
defend her retreat. It was like the courage of 
many young knights for her grandmother’s cause ; 
and like Mary Stuart, Elizabeth charged these 
brave gentlemen not to “let our best friends have 
reason to curse us for the loss of their sons.’’ 
The answer of the Count de la Tour resembled 
that of a Douglas to the qucen’s grandmother. 
He “commended the queen to God, wished her 
safe departure and triumphant return, but assured 
her he would do the work he went about or die.’’ 
He lived after the work was done, but the attach- 
meat of their immediate dependants could not 
save the cause of the elected Bolemian king and 
qecen. The Bohemians were divided aud over- 
come by the influence of the empire, and that 

m is a limb of the Austrian confederacy. 
“teu, more than in all the eight years that had 
lervened from the death of Henry, the queen of 
ohemia missed that loving brother. 
4 describes the queen’s flight as a perilous 


Sometimes she remained ia the carriage, though within a 
woath of her accouchement ; sometimes, under the terror of 


the Croats, she mounted behind young Ralph Hopton, after- | 
© renowned as the cavalier Lord Hopton, and dashed | 

the mountainous ridges of High Germany, | 
plundering fingers of ile Crosts” were busy | 


"and down 
whilst “ the 


gage wagygons. 


wnland in former times. Indeed her, aucestresses 


THE QUEEN'S FLIGHT. 


Worse than all, a grim warrior, | 


itself toa lump of sugar, the Taborite threw | 
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| none of them were exposed to these trials in worse 


circumstances, or for a longer road than Elizabeth. 
Her historian must have felt it a sad thing to 
write that she only found fealty or even humanity 
among the Presbyterians and Radicals of Holland. 
When kings and princes failed her in these dis- 
tresses, the nobler blood of the people was the 
| warrant for her security, and even for her support. 
The men of the little republic had nothing to lose 
save the lands which they had wrested from the 
tide, save the property which hovest labour founded 
—save the homes they had raised, and those whom 
| they loved who dwelt in them; but they bade 
| defiance to all Romanist Europe, and sheltered 
the fugitive queen upon the edge of her old 
dominions. Many of the Protestant princes de- 
clined to allow Elizabeth a refuge in their domi- 
nions. ‘This was the commeucement of the thirty 
years’ war, but tle timid Hohenzollerns of Bran- 


| deuburg were then in dread for their owa power 








ee 


The histo- | 


aud principalities—afterwards, as then, the timid 
Elector who represented the Prussian family, 
negotiated and maintained a neutrality which 
nearly ruined his subjects. 

James I., of England, sent small sums of money 
to his daughter; and he also negotiated for the 
independence of the Palatinate ; but the Emperor 
bestowed it on the Bavarian duke, and James 
could do no more than negociate, for his heart was 
not with the fully Protestant principles of his son- 
in-law. Therefore, he ordered the band of young 
English cavaliers, who, as a matter of pleasure 
rather than of duty, had attended the court of 
Prague, not to style his daughter Queea of 
Bohemia in her flight. They guarded her well, 
and adopted their celebrated subterfuge. Frederic, 
during the period occupied by her accouchement 
aud her flight, before and after that event, had 
been active in endeavouring to protect her pro- 
gress and retard their pursuers. The Duke of 
Brunswick would not give his relative a restiug- 
place in his dominions, although his brother, the 
titular Bishop of Halberstadt, was an enthusiast in 
her cause. ‘The Silesians offered the travelleis a 
subsidy of 100,000 florins, and besought them to 
depart from their land—their own land in reality; 
The Queen was confined at Custrin, and remained 
there until the 19th of February; but the ban of 
the empire, not much less pernicious than the 
excommunication of the Pontificate to her own 
subjects, had beeu hurled against them, and the 
owner of Castrin was admonished to dismiss the 
Princess Palatinate —the empire did not admit the 
title of Queen of Bohemia—as soon as her reco- 
very permitted. ‘Thereupon Miss Strickland re- 
marks : — 

However desirous the Imperial family, according to Cup- 
tain Bell’s plot, were of destroying Elizabeth cad her 


infants, it was not proposed to tara them into the snow, as 
in the case of Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh’s wife and 


story reminds us of rough riding in her | >#¥- 


It is difficult to see why Bothwellhaugh’s wife 


8 accustomed to perilous journeys, although | and babe are here introduced—a story not so well 
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authenticated as an historian could deaire, although 
the reason of its being told by way of a small 
apology for an assassination, as foul as any ever 
perpetrated, is well known. Miss Strickland 
designs it as a fling at a relative of Elizabeth’s, 
who held principles resembling those of her hus- 
band, or professed them. ‘This conversion of the 
office of the historian into that of the partisan, 
detracts from the value of volumes of which we 
would wish to speak well. Surely, if the historian 
merely wanted to tcll us that there had been 
harder cases in these times than that of Elizabeth, 
she might have remembered the fifteen hundred 
marricd women, equally respectable, at least, with 
Mrs. Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, who had expe- 
rienced in Elizabeth’s own land coarser treatment, 
in equally dangerous ciicumstances, from the 
minions of the party whose cause Miss Strickland 
appears to support at all seasons. Sliec describes 
thus the progress of the flight. ‘The Queen 
erossed the Kibe to Wolfenbuttel, but “ no safety 
was secured to her there.”’ 


Here an escort from her husband met her; and soon after 
Frederic himself, whu had parted from her to try the cold 
and timid aid of kindred and friends, the princes of the 
Lrotestaut Union in North Germany, rejoined her. It is 
said, that about this period Frederic disguised himself effec- 
tually, and passing up the Rhine, visited secretly his trea- 
sure vaults at Heidelberg and brought from thence a great 
mass of coin. When he returned, he and Elizabeth com- 


| 
| 








means of mere support for his sons; but the 
adventurous Maurice had, partly from his edugs. 


| tion in Holland, and partly from the advice of j, 


uncle—who was at least right on the quesiiog of 
colonies—formed some idea that his circumstanes 
might be improved by colohisation in the lands of 
the tropics. He left our northern seas with , 
goodly ship; but how he fared and sped, or where 
he died, was never known. ‘The story of jh. 
voyage was never closed. It came, doubtless, jp 
an end, but how or where was never told. Maurigs 
was the lost son of the family. A short time ag 
there came to Europe a curious tale, not yet wel! 
confirmed, of an island newly discovered in the 
eastern seas of India, where the islanders forg 
a numerous body of Christians ; but the traditions 
respecting their faith, or how and when it was 
taught to them, were unknown; only they bad 
amongst them fragments of the Heidelberg Con- 
fession, which Prince Maurice would have upon 
his ship. - The circumstance would form the 
romance of missions, and the Presbyterian churches 
might inquire into its truth. It would be strange 
if this epitome of their creed had been brought 
there by the adventurous prince; and if, failing in 
all besides, he had impressed his faith upon the 
minds of these distant islanders, so as to render it 
their national religion, although known imperfectly, 


for two hundred years. There are rich materials 


menced their journey through, Westphalie towards Hollacd, | 


iaving received a warm invitation from the States. ‘iley 
were escorted by a troop of English cavaliers, who formed a 
volantary guard noble for them. Ralph Hopton still teu- 
dered Elizabeth his best services; and the word went among 
the gullant band, that if their King James forbade them to 
call his daughter Queen of Bohemia, they supposed they 
might eall her Queen of Hearts, At Munster six com. 
panies Of men-at-arms were seat her by Vrince Maurice, 
who brought them cown the Rhine in triumph to Emeric! 
where Elizabeth had the pleasure of meeting, safe and well, 
her eldest boy, Henry Frederick, who was under the proiec- 





tion of Count Ernest of Nassau. And there Count Sclms, | 


his three daughters, and several other members of her shat- 
tered and scattered court, gathered round the King and 
Queen of Bohemia, making a shadowy show of royalty. 
Still, the fugitive queen was at rest with her 
baby prince, by the invitation and under the 
shelter of the most Protestant and the most 
Radical assembly of Europe, in the swamps of 
her own river, which they had formed into a 
country, and a strong one. Priuce Maurice, the 
baby, born and nursed in calamity, had a strange 
birth, a stranger death, after a stormy life. His 
place of birth is known—in the stronghold of 
Custrin, with his father fighting and negotiating by 
turns, to keep a clear retreat for the mother aud 
her son, Long ere the death of Prince Maurice 
that affectionate and good although unfortunate 
father had passed away from a life of trouble, as 
those who knew him hoped, surely to that “ rest 
which remaineth.” His boy of sorrow grew up, 
and fought like Rupert in the cause of their 
family—now for the Palatinate, next for their 
uncle in England. Time brought him more 
sorrow. 


His father had carefully provided the | 








for imaginative writing in the broken history of 


| Prinee Maurice. 


Maurice and Rupert had been educated together 
at the University of Leyden, and in the Calvinistic 


and Presbyterian principles prevalent tliere. Their 


elder brother, who afterwards became Elector 
Palatinate, was resident in London when the dif- 
ferences between the Parliament and the Prinee’s 
uncle, Charles I., broke into civil war. The 
Parlianient of England paid a jointure to the et- 
Queen of Bobemia, and they had allowed a pension 
to the Princes. Maurice and Rupert fought 
during the wars against the Emperor. One of 
them was taken prisoner. The Emperor re 

him without being very particular as to the ransom. 
Both brothers thought that they could not longer 
fight against the empire, and they weut to Eng- 
land. ‘There they joined the party of the King, 
their uncle. The achievements of Rupert are stil 
remembered in English song and story. The cot 
nexion of Maurice with all of them seems often t 
be forgotten. Maurice and Rupert lived always 
together, charged and fought side by side, struggling 
together through that dismal period, when te 
machinations of the Spanish Queen and the stub- 
bornness of the Stuart King rent the strength ot 


| England. 


The charges of Prince Rupert are proverbia 
still, and remembered well in ballad poetry, ® 
history, and tradition,but his scientific acquiremests 
and his scholarship are almost forgotten. 
brother Charles adopted the cause of the t 
ment, or he favoured their views, if be did 
actually join them in the war. The Par. 
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PRINCE MAURICE, 


had the means of stopping the pensions | 


4 to tne Palatinate family, aud they could not 
be expected to favour Maurice and Rupert. Their 
mother adopted warmly the cause of her brother, as 
gight natarally have been expected, for Charles 
sad always favoured her interests from the day 
when he sent his entire savings—£2,000—to aid her 

‘eht from Prague. 
exeused for their zeal in their uucle’s cause. They 
bad been educated at Leyden, and they held their 
father’s principles ; but that honest guide had been 
taken from them; and we must remember that the 
Stuart cause was adc ‘ed by many Presbyterians, 
with an ardour and earnestuess that required years 
of bloody and deceitful persecution to quell. 

Charles I. had excelleut ideas respecting coloni- 
ntion, and was anxious for its promotion. He 
hac gained Bombay by his marriage with Henrietta 
Maria of Spain. The value of that now wealthy 
island was not known then. - Now it contains one 
of the chief cities of Asia, and the second iu our 
empire of the Kast. 

The Stuarts were given to adventure and colo- 
nization. James Vi. planted the Scotch colony 
of Uister, the most prosperous of their speculations. 
Still of the United States, several were planted 
by James and Charles I. The latter had planned | 
more colonies in the Eastern Seas. He persuaded 
his nephews to lead the adventurers in these 
expeditions. He provided amply for them while. 
he had the means of doing so, and educated them 
for the excellent and judicious enterprises in which 
he wished to see them engaged. He made, it is 
stated, an allowance of £20,000 annually from his 
own estates to the ex-Queen and her family, after 
the death of her husband, the ex-King of Bohemia. 
The family of James VI. appear to have entertained 
for each other a mutual and strong regard. When 
Richelieu attempted to detach Klizabeth from her 
vrother’s cause, and instructed his emissaries to 
remind ler that the suecess of her children was 
involved in the measures which he suggested, the 
Queen replied, that she would rather see all her 
children dead at her feet, than that they should do 
anything which would, in the slightest degree, 
‘ouch her brother’s honour. 

This attachment to her brother involved a great 
serifice, for the Parliamentary party of England 
vould have given to Elizabeth her brother’s crown, 
nd to her children the succession to the throne, 

might have declined any negociation of that 

mature with the utmost credit; but her favour for 
ter brother, and afterwards for his Queen, induced 
ome of her children to become Roman Catholics, 
for Henrietta Maria was during her lifetime a 
Paious propagandist. Bombay, notwithstanding 
me advantages, was costly to Britain, aud a dear 
mn ‘othe Stuart race. Better for them to have 
‘uted Bombay and Henrietta Maria together. 

In the story of Prince Maurice, it may be un- 
pa to mention the death of his father; yet 

perhaps, an example of a good man taken 


The Princes may be easily | 


28] 


source. ‘The love of Frederic aud Elizabeth was 
exemplary in their time, yet we may doubt whether 

it would have overcome Frederic’s atiachmeat to 
| Protestantism, aud to the extreme form which he 
professed. He could not have opposed the Par, 
_liamentary party of England, and differences might 
| have arisen between him aud his queea on this 
| subject. Prince Maurice left England with a crew 
who were favourable to the Stuarts in 1652, Le 
never returned again, ‘There is no autheatic 
record or vestige of him—his fate, his mea, and 
his ship, to the present hour. A report prevailed 
that the ship had been lost, and he was a prisoner 
in some distant island under the jurisdiction of 
the Sultan of Turkey. His brothers believed that 
story; and Rupert removed to the east of Eurore, 
in the hope of negotiating the ransom or release 
of Maurice from the Sultan, who could not help the 
family, for he had no Maurice to produce. 

Another rumour ran that the ship was wrecked 
on an island in the Kastern Seas, where Maurice 
lived aud reigned as king, and yet ia reality a 
prisoner. , 

Miss Strickland refers to this romance in the 
following quotation :— 

The mysterious loss of Prince Maurice agitated the close 
of the year 1653; vet his mother never seems to have 
mourned him as dead. In fact, from the hour of his de- 
parture in the preceding year, with a large English ship of 
war, to cruise in the South Seas, no one ever ascertained 
what became of him. Some newsmongers reported that, 
disgusted with Europe, he had realised the plaa his uacle, 
Charles I., had projected for Rupert, of colomsing au 
island ; and that he was reigning long afterwards in one of 
the Polynesian group. But some traces would assuredly have 
been found of him, and the contents of his vessel, by the 
discoverers in those latitudes in the present and last 
centuries. Inu the summer of 1654, Elizabeth heard a2 
rumour that Prince Maurice had beea shipwrecked on some 
coast in Africa, or Asia, which owed allegiance to the 
Sultan, and had been sent a prisoner to Constantinople, 
With such confidence was this report received, that Prince 
Rupert set out for Vienna, ia order to be nearer to his 
brother. The Elector, Charles Louis, in a letter to his 
mother, dated June, 1654, mentions the existence of the 
lust Maurice, though not without a shade of doalt, saying, 
“As for my brother Maurice, my brother Rapert, wito is 
now here, thinks the way, by the Emperor's agent at Con- 
s‘antimople, too far about tor lis Lberty (if the news be 
true), bat that from Marseilles we may best know the 
certainty, as also the way of his releasemeut.” But there 
was no certainty ever established concerning the fate of 
Maurice. Hope died almost inseusibly. It never deserted 
the sanguine mind of Elizabeth ; her lost son's retern was 
not despaired of among his brothers aud sisters, uatil long 
after she had quitted her life. 


Only a short time ago, as we have already wen- 
tioned in a preceding page, a tale was told in Europe 
of a ship that came to an eastern island, out of 
the common course of vessels in these seas. The 
island was inhabited by a numerous people, who, te 
the astonishment of their visitors, professed 
Yuristianity. They had sowe books, which they 
deemed sacred. One of these was the Lleidelberg 
coufession of faith. It had been published in the 
little capital of the Palatinate, aud bore iis nawe, 
Will this island, and its Cliristian islanders, isolated 








from evil to come—and evil from a strange 


long from apy commupication with Europeaus, 
s2 
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throw light upon the fate and the history of the 
lost prince ? May it be possible that a noble fate 
awaited the good Elector, Frederic’s boy, born 
in the adversity of Custrin; and that, after his 
stormy life in Europe, his fightings in Germany 
and in this country, his experiences as a sailor and 
a soldier, he may have been driven upon a strange 
island, among strange men, and brought to them 
the news of salvation in exchange for shelter ? 
Charles I., his uncle, dreamed that Maurice and 
Rupert might colonise Madagascar. The idea 
iadicated more knowledge of the world’s strategic 
points in commerce and war, than might have been 
expected from that infatuated monarch, wlio bor- 
rowed some of his opinions on colonising from his 
father. Madagascar remains a great heathen 
land, in which civilisation makes progress slowly, 
springing, as it does, out of the Christianity, which 
the authorities have endeavoured to destroy by 
persecution ; while, if the circumstances narrated 
be true, Christianity has been long known ina 
hidden island, probably in consequence of the 
expedition led aud lost by Maurice, the babe of 
Custrin. 

The Dutch Presbyterians and Radicals were 
extremely zealous in the support of Elizabeth's 
cause, for we now return to ler arrival among 
them. They took up the title of the English 
Cavaliers, and like them named her Queen of 
Hearts. They bestowed on her the mansion of a 
wealthy Dutchman, whose property had been seized 
by the States. He was an exile; but his wife 
remaiued in possession of the house. Instead of 
being expelled by the Queen, she became an inmate 
of the family, until the time came when she could 
plead for the restoration of the property belong- 
ing to this unfortunate family, whose darkest 
hour—that which threatened the expulsion of the 
exile’s wife from the last corner of her own 
house, where she was sheltered—became their 
hour before the dawn. 

Miss Strickland does not fail to tell us that the 
States lad condemned three Roman Catholic 
priests to death; and Elizabeth interceded for 
them, but with no more success than the favour 
of burial after they were dead, instead of ex- 
posure in chains. Miss Strickland leaves the 
inference that these men were condemned to death, 
because of their Roman priesthood; but we think 
that there was something more than that. We 
do not quite recollect the circumstances, but per- 
haps, Miss Strickland has not forgotten her reading 
on the subject, and she should iu her next edition 
Correct insinuations of this nature. It is more 
than probable that she will find sedition, rather 
than religion, brought these priests to an “ untimely 
end,” for Spain still hoped to regain lost influcnce 
in the-Dutch provinee. 

The Queen had a daughter born to her on the 
17th April, 1622. The young Dutchwoman was 
warmly welcomed by her “ countrywomen,’’ and 
the States gave to her an annuity of eight thousand 
crowns, because she was born among these inhospit- 





THE DUTCH PRFSRYTERIANS AND RADICALS. 


able, mean Presbyteriaus and Radicals! We gy. 
cruel enough to believe that Miss Strickland woujj 
not have cared if poor Louise Hollandine hag 
wanted an annual gift of crowns, that she might 
have been able to abuse the Sectarians, By 
Louise was born in peace and secured in plenty 
because her mother was under the guardianship of 
a “people” instead of “ princes’—one of thes 
miserable races of people who take the communiog 
from a deal table, even as their Lord and Master 
instituted it, instead of a high altar, which he had 
not in the upper room at Jerusalem ; and who eleet 
their governors exactly as God informs us in His 
Word that the Hebrews elected their governors, 
when they were in some measure under a direct 
and Divine guidance, and who, therefore, cannot be 
in favour with the victims of contracted and alty. 
gether different notions and opinions. We weed 


scarcely say that meanness is to be opposed even in 


the means of worship. The deal table should be 
conformed in quality with the circumstances of the 
worshippers. No person of any sense will object 
to the silver cups and flagons generally used in 
Presbyterian communions, because it is probable 
that those used at the first communion were not 
silver. It is not the grandeur of the altar, but the 
idea preserved by the altar to which Protestant 
Dissenters object, for they hold themselves to be 
engaged in a commemoration, aud not in a sacrifice. 

Louise Hollandine became a good Dutch artiste. 
The Princess never married, but thirty-five years 
afterwards she left her mother’s house, at the 
Hague, privately, and “eloped” to Flanders, not 
with cavalier or Roundbead, but at the instigation 
of Henrietta Maria of Spain, her aunt, who was 
the great mischief-maker of the family. 1a 
Flanders she became a Roman Catholic. After- 
wards she proceeded to France, and became Abpess 
of Maubison, where she is said to have cultivated 
painting with more assiduity than religion. 

The elder daughter of the Queen of Bolemis, 
Elizabeth, was brought up a strict Calvinist by 
her grandmother, the Electress Julianna, who # 
the commencement of the great war found the 
refuge which she needed and sought within the 
dominions of King Udislaus, uf Poland. Eliza- 
beth, this elder daughter, was a strict Protestas', 
yet the Polish King wished to make her bs 
Queen. It is probable that she bad met the 
monarcel: before that period, for she was then residiog 
with her mother at the Hague. The young cat 
and her grandmother both desired the accomplish: 
ment of this marriage, but her mother objected op" 
religious grounds, and the negotiation ultumatels 
failed. Elizabeth, the younger, resided for # 
long period with her brother, Charles Louis, # 
Heidelberg. Her attachments were all trans! 
to the people of the Palatinate, her father's 
In later years she seems never to have seee r 
mother—and she died the Protestant Abbest 
Herford, in Westphalia. gl 

In 1622 her cousin Christian, the Lutheran ' 
warlike Bishop of Halberstadt, who, by his 
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DEATH OF DUKE CHRISTIAN. 985 


h. had became Duke of Brunswick, placed Eliza- | holder held an eighth share in the venture. The 


beth’s glove in his helmet, and registered a vow | results he bequeathed to the Queen of Bohemia. 


deat 


to cease not from fighting for her canse until she | The entire business was successful, aad realised 
gas restored to her dominions. His letters to | £870,000. The intelligence of this success reached 
Elizabeth were extremely warm; and no doubt | the King and Queen of Bohemia at their home in 
sould now be assumed by Sir C. Cresswell in the Dutchland, for the Elector was now beaten com- 
new Divorce Court as circumstantial evidence of an | pletely from the Palatinate at the close of 1628. 
improper connexion, yet no suspicion of that | On the 7th of January, in the following year, the 
character ever attached to Elizabeth of Bohemia, King, accompanied by his eldest son Henry, pro- 
or even to her ardent cavalicr, the mad Bruns- ceeded to Amsterdam from the Hague, to receive 
wicker, as he was termed; and these loving letters the Queen’s eighth share. They had many debts, 
sll passed through the hands of her able and caused partly by the Queen’s generosity, but 
excellent husband; whose General, Mansfelt, was principally by the Bohemian and Palatinate wars. 
jefeated by Count Tilly, in spite of all the assistance | They left on the 7th January, Old Style; so, as we 
that the brave Christian could render in counsel | would reckon, the month was well advanced ; yet the 


and in field. | water must have been open, for vessels of all sizes 
At last Frederic was enabled to take the com- | navigated the Zuyder Zee. They left in the 
mand in person. He was joined by Duke | packet boat. 
Christian; but both chiefs needed money, and| There is truth in superstitions. After the days 
after fighting several battles and losing too many of Henry VILE. no other Henry was to wear the 
of them, Christian lost his arm and nearly lost | island-crown. Sixteen years before, the young 
his life. His colleague in the war, Frederic, | Electress named her first-born son after the affec- 
wrote to Elizabeth most kindly of her daring | tionate brother whom she had loved ardently, 
knight. He stated :—‘* Rather would I lose an | and mourned deeply. This second Henry had been 
arm myself than he should die. God kuows, I | educated by his grandmother Julianna, during the 
love him as a brother.” Thereafter Duke Christian | troubles in which his father and mother were 
used for his good arm a poor silver substitute. | involved. He had joined them in Holland some 
The wars went ill, however, for the King and | years before. His letters to his grandfather are 
Queen. The Lower Palatinate rose regularly and | preserved still, and must have reminded the old man 
steadily in insurrection for them, as it was trampled | of the Henry whom he had lost. These letters of the 
down by the Imperialists. The Upper Palatinate | young Prince exhibit much kindliness of manner, 
was more effectually secured by the Bavarian Duke. | and are evidently those of a clever and observant 
Dake Christian accompanied Frederic to England, | boy. He was, from his manner and his position, 
in the hope of raisiag men and money for their | and other circumstances, perhaps, a favourite with 
cause. At the suggestion of Elizabeth he was to | both his parents. On the return of the packet- 
be installed by her father, who was still alive, as a | boat with the King and the Prince, in the evening, 
knight of the Garter. A circumstance occurred | it was run down by a larger vessel. The King 
which shows the brave honesty of her character. | escaped, but it would seem that the Prince had 
She was more indebted to Duke Christian than to | been separated from him in the confusion, and this 
any other friend—even than to her husband’s uncle, | third Henry of the family perished. Next morn- 
Prince Maurice, yet she came to know that two of | ing his body was found frozen to the mast, where 
bis retainers had seized private property belonging | he had clung for safety. Miss Strickland narrates 
'o some Protestant citizens of Hamburgh. Elizabeth | this sad calamity in the following sentences :— 
interdicted the installation until that cireumstance The amphibious popalation of Holland was in a state of 
could be explained, in the hope that the act was | delirioas exultation, on accoant of this national triumph. 


unauthorised. Her doughtvy champio owev Moreover, too many were dangerously excited with strong 
eu pion, however, _ potatioas in honour of the repablic; and without avy observ- 


ied ‘ty. | 
that 4 deed was done by his authority. ance of the laws of the naatical highway, Frederic, having 
*hereupon the lady kept her interdict on the | visited Amsterdam, was returning with his son by the 
installation, until the Duke made restitution. | passage boat through the frost fog of the dismal evening, 
This was not easy, but ultimately he was enabled | when, as they passed Haarlem Meer, the packet-boat in 
to offer restoration, if not of the identical property, which they were was ran down by a heavy Dutch bark, laden 
thich is very improbabl f its val S ” | with beer. The skipper of the packet swam after the vessel, 
alterward J P 9 . e, o : . varue. 000 | which was escaping, and called out “to save the King of 
twards Duke Christian died in fever. Other | Bohemia, who was on board.” A cable was thea thrown 
deaths afflicted Elizabeth. They came thick in. out, on which Frederic gained the other vessel. The poor 
her life. Her father, and her good friend Prince Young Prince climbed to the mast of the sunken packet, and 
Maurice,the Stadtholder of Holland,left her, the first | °ti¢d piteously, “Father! save me, father!” Frozen by the 
brother Charles. to take hi . : d th piercing air, his voice was soon silenced by death, his body 
second, his b ~ ake his piace, and the | was not found until the morniog; his poor cheek was coa- 
» Lis brother Henry, who continued to give | gealed by the ice, and resting peacefully against the mast to 
farnest support. Prince Maurice made to her a | which he still clung. At the time he thas perished, Heary 

tieidental matter among others. An expedition 


he was the third Henry of his race occapying that pesition, 
been sent from Holland to intercept the arr ar 7 eee caren ive 
Spanish galleons from Mexico. Maurice the Stadt- 
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former being his great grandfather, Henry Lord Daruley, and 
his uncle, Henry Prince of Wales, ” 
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The authoress bears no good will to the Flector | partly from his correspondence, in the interval 
Palatinate, and King of Bohemia. Frederic was between the accident which lost to him his don, 
the leader of the Calvinistie party, as they were | and his own death. That interval was chieg, 
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termed, and he could not be a man of a “ chival- 
rous nature,” with a Cavalier of the feminine | 
gender. It is not possible to prove him $o have © 
been a bad husband; for he was exemplary in | 
that relation. He cannot probably be proved to 
have been a bad ruler, for all evidence opposes the 
notion to its rejection. Miss Strickland would 
insinuate, in the following extract, that he was a 
coward, or a bad father :— 


passed away from his family and on the battle fieli, 


of Gustavus Adolphus. 


The King of Snow, as the Imperialists au4 
Romanists styled the King of Sweden, brought his 
own heroism and that of his people under his skilfy) 
leading into the struggles of Germany, The 
authoress refers to the rumour that he also was 
one of Elizabeth’s devoted knights ; but, she adds, 
that they seem never to have even met. That may 


_ be, and yet Gustavus Adolphus may have recollected 


Great blame was thrown on Frederic in England for his | 
parsimony in going by the packet, which, indeed, does not | 
seem the most blameable part of his condact. Bat the 
national pride was much offended that the next heir male of 
Great Britain should have met with his death in so common. 
place a manner; and the fact that the princes could enter 
such a conveyance has beea denied, yet it seems the simple 
trath. 


The English people probably knew little of the 
struggles made by Frederic to maintain his honour, 
meet the responsibilities which he had incurred in 
wars after lis election to the Bohemian throne, 
and pay the extravagant expenditure which the | 
generosity, and even the habits of the Queen in- 
curred. The passage, as we read it, leaves the 
inference that the father should have endeavoured 
to save the son. If that be the meaning, the 
authoress has forgotten that he was jill, and unable 
to be removed from his bed for many days, so 





that once she might have been his wife. The 


| negociation was intercepted by the King of Den. 


mark, Elizabeth’s uncle, who eutertained thgt 
jealousy of the King of Sweden, which seems to 
have existed long between these kindred nations, 
and to have interfered with the progress of the 
three divisions of the Scandinavian race on the 
Baltic, who but for them might ere now have beeg 
the sixth great power of Europe, if they had formed 
a legislative union. 

Gustavus Adolphus is not a favourite with Miss 
Strickland, and yet he struggled for the toleration 
of creeds, and was in all respeets far in advance 
of the politics of his times, The authoress evea 
insinuates that neither Elizabeth nor Frederic felt 
under obligations to that Prince; and that ther 
did not conceal their opinion. Miss Strickland 
founds this perversion of their relations with the 






that the English ambassador was obliged to bear | ablest and most successful soldier and sovereign of . 
the evil tidings to the Queen. It seems indeed | his time, upon expressions incidentally introduced 
doubtful whether she ever knew all the particulars | in letters; but if the correspondence of the most 
of her elder boy’s death. As for Frederic, his | intimate friends were closely examined, differences 
| courage had been tried on many fields—tried and | of opinion might be found sometimes in their 
>i was unquestioned, Ilis love for bis children was | letters. The better evidence on this subject is 
r] next to that for his wife, and such as only profound | that Frederic remained with the court of Gustavus 
4 natures feel, Miss Strickland says that he was a | Adolphus until the death of the Swedish king at 
$ man of a melancholy and moody temperament ; | the battle of Lutzen, and after that dearly pur- 
' but if he was a man of many difficulties and trials, | chased victory, Frederic was considered, by many ; 
Sy they neither checked nor coloured deeply the | of the Protestant allies, as the probable successor 
‘| kindliness of the intercourse with his family. of Gustavus in the command. The Germas 
"| She admits that his life was shortened by the | Elector did not long survive the King of Sweden. : 
“| misery he felt from the evil that iad fallen upon Frederic had served with the Dutch in thei 
j his hereditary dominions in the Palatinate, and on | continuous wars with the Spaniards in the Netber- ; 
his old subjects. A ruler who died broken hearted | lands, to the commenement of 1632. The Elector ¢ 
* for the griefs and the sorrows of his subjects, was not and Elizabeth were still young, but their thir- ' 
7 likely to have been careless of his son. It was | teenth child was born on the 2nd of January of r 
4 not so very long after this event that, dying of fever | that year. Tbis son was named Gustaf “alter / 
4 and the plague, delirious when dying, far trom bis | the Swedish champion,” who, in the previous ' 
; family, in the midst of wars, “‘he fancied,’ writes | summer, had gained the battle of Leipsic, wud ' 
the authoress, “ he heard the voice of his loved and | brought some relief to the over-matched Prove x 
i lost Henry calling, ‘Father! father! come to me, | tants, who, except for his arm, under Providesst, ' 
father !’ in the piteous tones that rang on his ears | would have been overwhelmed. “A few days . 
. through the dismal frost-fog of Haarlem Meer. | afterwards,’’ Frederic bade his wife farewell. They ‘ 
a] All his attendants were struck,’ she adds, “with never met again on earth. The child Gustaf died ’ 
43 horror at this revelation.” Jt was the horror of in his ninth year. 
2, grief with which they must have been struck, for Frederic proceeded to join the camp of Gustavus . 
+ of course, his immediate attendants knew the sad and he coutinued with the army until his owe ‘ 
:9 story well. To them its circumstances must have death. This separation arose out of the nece ; 
+ been painfully familiar. sities of war. It was not continued by the 4 
The character of Frederic may be gathered | of Elizabeth, for the anxiety to join ber ' 
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CHARACTER OF THE 


evea in the field appears from his answers to her 
letters :-— 


Tou need not fear, as soon as I could do it with safety, 
asked why I send not for yon to this country, but, 
, s yet I see little likelihood. Ifa 
tattle was given, it might be talked of; God be pleased, if 
somes to that, all might go well. Yesterday, we had a 
: march among mountains, that is why we repose here 
oe I have written to you, and to the Prince and Prin- 
an of Orange, by Count de Solms. He waited to hear of 
wy arrival for what he has to deliver to you. Good M. de 
Piessin is happy to be dead. I wish T could have some one 
gho is eapable about the children. I know not if you think 
that Bonigna is fit ; but although he is a Lutheran, having 
sothing to do with their studies—that would not matter 
mach. I am very glad that Morgan is so gallant and gay, and 
that he acquits himself so well of his charge. If he were 
vith me, would he not swear rarely? I will answer for 
hat, and drink withal your health very often in the good 
siveof Ai. I am astonished that he is still lovingly dis- 


posed. 


[ am 
trath to say, of that a 


Money was evermore the want of this most 
jeserving Sovereign, but he was a tried and 
unfortunate man during all his life, except in that 
domestic felicity which more prosperous persons 
have wanted. A considerable portion of the cor- 
respondence with his wife was in cypher, of which 
Miss Strickland believes that she holds the key, 
although we suspect that the translations are only 
clever guess-work. I'rederic appears tc have been 
an assidious correspondent, even amid arduous 
duties; and the volume contains numerous extracts 
from his letters, which, it may be observed, must 
ave been answers to others equally minute which 
he had received. The difference in the diligence 
of their correspondence between the husband and 
the wife was not great, probably, but the difference 


in their circumstances was immense —all the dif- | 


ference between “the field ” and “ the house.’’ 


“ Bat of this,’ pursues Frederic, “I wholly disapprove. 
A brother and sister in the same house, of their humour 
vould permit nothing to go on well, you would very soon be 
iverted, and you know not how he would quit. I believe it 
vould he better to leave the place vacant some little time. 
lam very glad to hear that Rupert is in your good gracss, 
sod that Charles does so well—certes they are thrice dear to 
me in consequence, May God make me so happy as to have 
tne power of beholding you all once more! Pray, make my 
‘asemains to Madame la Princesse de Bouillon, and to our 
Queen, Madame Orange. I am very vexed that her son has 
sot made his appearance yet! I hope, by the time you re- 
sve this, the Prince of Orange will be off on his campaign. 
Jut as I wrote this the Marquess of Hamilton has arrived, 
tad with him Home, who has brought me your dear letter, 
hare before seen the cession of the King your brother (of 
the Danish legacy). He testifies for you much affection ; 
mach it rejoices me; but still more to see yours in your wish 
that it should be employed in my benefit. I know not how 
~ Genk you enough, but I wish that this heritage should 
“‘oryoualoue. Let it Le put out at use, and with the 
‘seme pay your debts by instalments. I desire nothing of 
Ya bat that you love me always as I love you. Noabsencre, 
ie may be well assured, can chill my love for you, which is 
"Y perfect. 
onl ish your daughter might become very beautiful, and 
om could find some good match for her. Count Maurice 

bot be very well pleased to have the Count of Hanan 

‘nval; I think that neither one nor the other will have 

; Out that Mr. Hantin reserves her for his son.” 
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We have made these quotations from the letters 


| of Frederic, to show the character of the man. 


A writer, who on marches, and amid troubles 


| that involved great responsibility, could sit down 


| 
| 


| 
| 
' 





and enter upon so many domestic characterisiies, 
with the details of family and home life, was one 
whose “melancholy? temperament made home 
happy ’”’—not because the tendency to melancholy 
existed, if that be true, but because he conquered 
it in his familiar intercourse. The last quotation, 
also, shows the kindness for his family of his 
unhappy brother-in law, Charles I., and Frederic’s 
anxiety while in want of money to prosecute the 
recovery of the Palatinate, for the payment of 
debts against his wife. 

Miss Strickland mentions that the Mr. Hautin 
named in the preceding extract was probably a 
tutor in the family of these eminent correspondents, 
and the reference to him and the rather ancient 
lovers who are named as rivals for the hand of the 
younger Elizabeth, would induce us to suppose 
that the Elector was naturally a man of a merry 
mind. He was not exactly a man to take other 
than a revenge whici should be felt upon his 
enemies. His cousin Maximilian of Bavaria had 
destroyed his little capital and his palace, while he 
had wasted his country. Maximilian had been 
compelled to fly, and Frederic held his cnemy’s 
house. He writes to his wife— 

I am now come with the King of Sweden to the fine 
seat of my good cousin. The Marquis of Ilamilton 
admires it much, saying that he never saw anything more 
beantiful. He(Max of Bavaria) has carried off the best of 
his precious things, but has left many very fine ones not so 
easy to be removed ; but even if that were the case, | would 
none of them. 


Perhaps the lady might have been less merciful, 
for Maximilian was one of the few acquaintances 
to whom she entertained a spice of malevolence. 

Some time afterwards he writes again of his 
family and his old friends. ‘The Cromwell men- 
tioned is not our great Cromwell, who became so 
unhappily connected with the kind brother-in- 
law of Frederic. 


I should Le very glad to have the portraits of my 
children. I wish they could be transmittel safely; until 
now the posts have gone well. Yesterday, I saw thie 
old Margravine of Anspach, who is at Laneburg. Simon 
serves me well; so do my other valets-de-chambre ; but 
my lackeys are good for nothing. Riches, I see, come in 
quick march on Cromwell ; he cannot do better than marry 
the widow. I hope this journey to see Madame my 
mother. 


From the trenches before Nuremberg he wrote 
to Elizabeth on the 23rd July :— 


These slaugliterings and burnings please me not. I was 
yesterday at the Margravioe of Anspach ; there I saw also 
the widow of Count Uans Wilhelm. I do not find her at 
all changed. All these ladies wish much to see you in 
Germany. God seud that might be very soon. Mean- 
time, you are convinced that I love you with all my heart, 
and that my thoughts are continually on you. I have not 
lad this week any of your letters. I fear they are inter- 
cepted with the portraits of my two girls, whom I wish well 
married 
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Upon the 5ih November of the same year, | 


DEATH OF FREDERIC AND ELIZABETH. 


friends trembled to tell ler the truth. She was 


1632, the day before the battle of Lutzen, Frederic | aliogether unprepared for her widowhood, and had, 
wrote his Jest letter published 1o Elizabeth in | indeed, been devising great schemes, in which her 
which he acknowledges portraits of his son Philip, | husUand was first as the leader of the Protestan; 
aceuses the French of being very dirty, and ex- | league. 


presses his confidence that no danger was to be | 


The Prince of Orange, his mother-in-law, the 


feared for him at Mentz, where lie then was; and | Countess of Solms, and Dr. Rumpf, her family 


he ends thus :— 
You must have heard of the 


| physician, at Jast performed that mournful tas. 
taking of Leipsic. ‘The | For some time her life was considered in danger, 


King of Sweden and his army are iv that direction. God | Mouths elapsed ere she recovered her health ; yet 


send him the happy success he has had heretofore ; Lut all 
depends on the Almighty will.” 

We should not gather from that letter that the 
Swedish King was an object of indifference to the 
writer, and long years thereafter, when Elizabeth 
was required to adopt some plan that would have 
been prejudicial to the daughter of Gustavus 
Adolphus, who had been all that time deprived of 
her father’s powerful protection, the widowed Queen 
replied that the memory of Gustavus would pre- 
vent her from adopting any course that would 
militate against his daughter. | 

Frederic conducted the siege of Frankenthall, in | 
his own dominions—the dower castle, indeed, of | 
Elizabeth. The commander had agreed to sur- | 
render on the 12: November, for the plague was | 
in the garrison. Frederic was seized with the 
plague, and never entered the place alive. There 
is, no doubt, some confusion in the dates, from the 
change of style, for he died on the 29th November, 
1692, new style. 

The dying Elector was only in his thirty-sixth 
year. Seventeen years had passed since his first 
sor.ow connected with his public life, when he 
went {o marry Elizabeth Stuart, and found her 
brother dying. These seventeen years had been 
charged with excitement, trial, and trouble—un- 
usual in character and intensity. Two stays had 
always remained to him, of which the first— 
‘trust in God”-—contained, as it were, the second 
—his ‘domestic bappiness,’’ and all other bles- 
sings. ‘The first and tle secoud were blended in 
his day of death. 
that the States of Holland, the Stadtholder, and 
their brother Charles the First, would protect his | 
wife and their children, All the parties dis- 
charged the duties of this bequest nobly. He 
forwarded small remembrances to his family and 
his friends. He urged his children by messages to 
obey their mother, and remain faithful to the 
Protestant religion. ‘ His wife,” he said, “ would 
only lose one whose chief merit had been that 
she haa been constantly the dearest object in his 
existence,” 
words of his last prayers. So died a prince, who 
had been early steeped in affictions, at an age 
when his experiences and his high qualities were 











greatly needed for the defence of the principles in | 


which he had been educated—to which he had 
been always steadfast. 
More than ten months bad passed since Eliza- 


That name mingled with the calm | mentary party, in the contest with his uncle— 


He expressed his conviction | 


$e 





beth parted from Frederic; months of activity to | 


all that triends could do to soothe her sufferings 
was done. The Dutch kinduess never failed ler 
in any need. Charles, who never neglected his 
sister, wrote, earnestly urging her removal to Eng. 
land. She preferred to remain in Holland. Now 
she had to care for the interests of a numerors 
family, close to their hereditary lands. 

Elizabeth lived for thirty years 4 widow. Like 
her grandmother, tales of secret attachments and 
secret marriages circulated respecting her; but, 
unlike Mary Stuart, her character came pure out 
of all. Lord Craven was attached to her service 
warmly. It was even said that they were mar. 
ried ; but Miss Strickland inclines to their opinion 
who believe that the love of Lord Craven was 
bestowed on that younger Elizabeth, who would 
have been Queen of Poland, if she had been per. 
mitted, and who, failing in that, quietly sank down 
into the Abbess of the Protestant Institution of 
Herford, in Westphalia. 

There is a story of a French emigrant noble, 
who, mistaking the kindness of the Electress or 
Queen for some warmer feeling, made a crazed boast - 
of his conquest and that led to his death, for her 
son Philip slew him in open day—a retribution 
which was not approved by his mother. 

After our revolution, the protectorate, and the 
restoration, Elizabeth having aided earnestly the 
cavalier party out of ber poverty, returned to 
England once more to the haunts of her youth in 
London. The historian is enabled to state that she 
died a dutiful daughter of the Church of England. 

Forty-nine years after her marriage, and on the 
eve of her marriage-day, Elizabeth died in Leicester 
House, London. Several members of ber family 
had disobeyed her. Several were dead. One 
whom she loved well was lost. Her then elder 
son was the Elector of the Lower Palativate. 
They were not on very agreeable terms, and the 
authoress describes the conduct of Charles Lows 
in worse colours than she proved by any extracts 
from his correspondence. Charles Louis, we m#Y 
remember, supported the constitutional or Parlia- 


crime enough in the opinion of the lady who nar- 
rates the Queen’s story. 
Prince Rupert returned in time to see lis 
mother die in her arm chair, with her intellect 
— the authoress makes that “ intellects,” which, sbe 
says, were bright, and her calmness uoru 
the last moment. Her latest request to bet 
nephew, Charles IL, was that the arrears due t 


him, anxiety to her—excitement to both. Her | her might he employed to pay some claims 
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still existed upon her at the Hague. This was | to view favourably the actions of the men, and 


rhaps her last business transaction. 

The latter part of the life of Elizabeth Stuart 
is mixed up with the stirring events of the period 
in which she had an active, althuugh subordinate 

We have passed it over as necessarily the 


less interesting portion, because the events are | 
fully known. But the early part of Elizabeth’s | 


life was at least equally romantic with that of her 


ndmother; while in all the relations of life, from | 


her early education onwards to her grave, she was 
not merely happier— she was happy. 
If Miss Strickland were a little more disposed 


THE FANCY 


Tue Jong and tedious discussions in Parliament on 
the Reform Bill have elicited a general acknow- 
ledgment that some measure of reform is requisite. 
The Conservatives claim their right to reform the 
constitution, and we admit the title. All parties 
are justified in lending their aid to this work. 
Hitherto, however, the Conservatives have not 
been fortunate in their efforts for this object. 
Their schemes have been unsuccessful. They 
have endeavoured to reform on the property scale, 
avd to offer the franchise, on principle, to inani- 
mate objects. The Liberals take a similar qualifi- 
cation, but they admit the truth, that the fran- 
chise should rest upon personality, and not upon 
property. The practical difference is not very 
great, but still there is a difference. ‘The acknow- 
ledgment of the truth is something, from which its 
application must follow necessarily, and in time, 
unless this shadow of the truth can be found to 
work equally well. We do not doubt that some 
franchises from property might be devised to pro- 
duce good government. ‘That is really the object 


sought. The people would not take for a theory | 


“uy particular trouble. Although property qualifi- 
tations be the last symbols of slavery, yet that 
characteristic would be overlooked in the general 
welfare. These qualifications actually say, on the 
one hand, & man cannot be trusted with any influ- 
fice in the construction of the laws which he 
mast obey, or in the expenditure of the money 
'owhich he has made payments, unless he has so 
much property in lease or in ownership. This 
seems to be the argumeut of Mr. Walpole and Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer. It is the assertion of the 
“upremacy of chattels over mind. It holds the 
“eresy in morals aud in politics, that persous 
thould be subordinate to property. This is the 
first element of slavery, and of all tyranny. On 
‘ account, fancy franchises are of two descrip- 
Pog Without the slightest resemblance. ‘There is 

fancy franchise of learning, and that of pro- 
Perly. The first is assumptive, but not positive. 

claimant is not examined in searci for his 





even the women, whose exertions two hundred to 

_two hundred and fifty years ago, secured for 
Britain and for Europe such measure of civil and 
religious liberty as they now enjoy; she would 
be better qualified to give a fair history of their 
opinions and their transactions. She has now 
completed, in her eighth volume, with a short 
statement of the life of Sophia of Hanever—that 
daughter of Frederic and Elizabeth from whom 
the Royal family are descended—a most important 
and a valuable work, 
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learning, but the certificate of his examination by 
some parties in his profession is recognised. All 
clergymen would have votes under their profes- 
sional qualification. Their pulpits would be the 
cause of their votes, although Dissenters in eccle- 
siastical affairs. The ecclesiastical Nonconformists 
have better treatment than the medical. We are 
not to have dissenting doctors! The legal pro- 
fession qualifies down to attornies; although we 
du not know in Scotland whether any distinetion 
would be made between SS.C. and W.S. ‘This 
qualification also is placed upon personal, and not 
on property qualifications, although, as attornies 
pay licenses, their qualification depends really upon 
a money pay..ent. 

The legal and medical professions, ministers and 
schoolmasters, along with the large number of 
persons in different pursuits who lave passed 
through universities, would all have been qualilied 
without these eminent flourishes of intellectual and 
professional voting, if the Ministerial Bill had been 
adopted; for they all pay ten pounds of rent, or 
have sixty pounds that they could put into a 
savings bank; or derive teu pounds annually from 
Bank of England, Goverument, or Indian Stock ; 
or have a forty shilling freehold in England, or 
five pounds yearly from property in Scotland. 
There are exceptions, certainly, to these, as to all 
other rules; but the nation cannot provide for 
them; although, unless for that purpose, these 
intellectual franchises were useless. 

The fanciful rights to be derived from property, 
either as proposed by the Derby or by the Russell 
party, are likely to be useful. A difference of 
£10 exists in the savings bank qualifications. The 
Earl of Derby wants a deposit for twelvemonths 
of sixty pounds from every voler who proposes to 
qualify in that way. Lord John Russell is willing 
to take fifty pounds. ‘The difference is of some 
consequence. Peibaps a third statesman may 
offer for forty pounds to do the same work. 
Eleven years since a qualification of this character 


_ was suggested in this Magazine, not as the right 
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against the supporters of an extended franchise, 
plan, but as a compromise. The charge made 
originates in the poverty of the persons for whom 
they seek justice. At present, many men of con- 
siderable property are excluded from the suffrage. 
The Government Bill of this year, by reducing tlie 
county occupation franchise from fifty to ten 
pounds, would have provided for that class in con- 
junction with the lodger’s qualification. Even 
without any fancy franchises, but by the bare hard 
rental system, all men of ample means could have 
obtained the franchise under the Bill of the Go- 
vernment. 

Eleven years since, the franchise question was 
less matured than now. Then, with the view of 
obtaining some practical advantages, we suggested 
the propriety of calming the fears of the nervous by 


allowing depositors in savings banks, and other 
banks approved by the Government, to vote upon | 


There can be no propriety 
It, is 


their deposit receipts. 
in limiting the privilege to savings banks. 


much more desirable, for the benefit of the country, | 


that depositors should place their money in other 
banks. In Scotland, there are comparatively few de- 
positors in savings hanks, because money is received 
on call at a fair interest by the eommon banks of the 
country. That practice is now extending in Eng- 
land, with a conditional notice of removal by the 
depositors, which seems to be an improvement on 
the ordinary practice of banking in Scotland. The 


deposit in any bank, approved by the Government, 


should therefore be equal to a deposit in a savings 
bank as a qualification. 


money to one kind of lodgment. 

The amount next follows the place. Upon what 
ground is fifty or sixty pounds selected as the 
evidence of economy and industry? <A person 
who earns eighty pounds annually can save sixty 
pounds in two years; or lives in a different stvle 
from the man who earns fifty pounds and saves 
nothing. <A saving bank deposit can therefore be 
no proof that its owner is a better citizen or a 
more intelligent subject than his neighbour, who 


ry? . 4 
lhere is no reason what- | 
ever for confining the qualifying power of the | 
| prtveat. 


has never owned a savings bank book; and if the 
object, apparently sought by the qualification, is | 


ever obtained, it must be by the adoption of a 
smaller sum. 

The difference in wages would tell unfavourably 
in some trades. The difference in the customs of 
the trades would have a similar result. The 
operative in some trades is obliged to find his tools ; 
in other trades the employers find all tools. The 
difference is quite equal to sixty pounds. Many 
“workers in wood’’ will have a stock of sixty 
pounds in toois; and they cannot be expected to 
have the same money in a bank as operatives who, 
without finding sixty pence or sixty shillings worth 
of tools, earn the same wages. Legislators, 
generally, may not know the fact, and indeed there 
ig reason to suppose them in ignorance of its 
existence, for they persist in charging a heavy 
duty upon the insurance against fire of this 
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description of property ; but it is true, that as m 
operatives are daily engaged in numerons trades 
they must have a capital, and rot a small one. 
invested, to enable them to work. Itis not easy 
to reckon the value held in tools by workmen; 
but we believe it is equal to twenty millions, 
startling sum to persons who did not think that 
any money was invested in that way. If we 
reckon the number of artisans and operatives at 
two millions, and assume ten pounds as the average 
outlay for each, we get at twenty millions; bat 
many artisans, in respectable employment, do not 
expend more than one pound upon tools, while we 
have known some workmen’s chests valued at one 
hundred pounds, and even more money. It would 
be foolish, therefore, to suppose that early in 
life the two classes of men could have, or need to 
have, the same deposits in cash. 

To all savings bank, or any other bank deposit as 
a means of qualification, there exists Mr. Bright’ 
objection, that when a man gets married, and 
requires to draw for a time upon his savings, he 
may be disfranchised for doing “right.” There 
are other objections, as if, when bad times come, 
with no work, it were wise to disfranchise men 
beeause they were compelled to eat up part of their 
savings, and thus add insult to what is suffering, 
and may perhaps have been wrong; or, as if it were 
wise, if aecident or sickness has weakened the 
frame and chastened the spirit, it were good to 
disfranchise the object of affliction, not for anything 
that he had done, more than drawing from his 
hoard the means of life, in cireumstances when he 
could carn nothing, by causes which he could not 
A man’s entire family history must be 
known before he ean be blamed for having no 
deposits. Perhaps he should be praised for not 
having them. He may have had such calls upon 
him, that he is refused electoral rights because he 
has a good heart, and really did his duty to society 
and to the world. Another man might trencli 
upon deposits long maintained, to meet, not any 
affliction of his own, but a calamity which had be- 
fallen a circumstances have 
occurred in life, and according to the depositing 
qualification proposed by the rival statesmen, the 
Levite aud the Priest might both remain on the 
registry of voters; while the Samaritan’s name 
would be struck out. 

One ridiculous objection hangs by all these pro- 
perty qualifications. The rights of citizenship are 
not bartered for an investment of fifty pounds, oF 
of sixty pounds in a savings bank, which maybe 
drawn on the day after the elector gives his vote, 
although it must have remained for twelvemonths 
in hand before he offers to vote—not even for one 
pound, but for one shilling, At the period in 
question, we suggested one “fancy franchise,” 
which might be available for four fifths of all the 
males who live to manhood, and would produce 
indirect but inestimable blessings to society. We 
have never recommended the scheme as a matter 
of right; but if the members of the Legislature 


nelehbour. Sneh 
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and statesmen really seek to wed population to | property be connected with the franchise, we 

perty, they have the means in Life Insurance. should sec that it be more than a pretence—that 
The elder men in society could not insure their | it be a reality. The payment of the premiam due 
upon a policy for three years would indicate the 


lives with advantage for a large sum. The pre- 
mium becomes high upon a new policy, after a man 
has reached his fortieth or fiftieth year. That 
obstacle must invariably remain in the way; but 
the younger portion of society could always 


' 
i 


qualify on a Life Assurance policy by a little self- | 


denial. We proposed that polic‘es of three years’ 
standing should qualify from that date and onwards 
through life. It would be useless to suggest a 
sum much under one hundred pounds. Justice 
would, indeed, permit a sliding-scale. Some trades 
have been so pressed down by competition, that 
ihe earnings of skilled and strong mea in them, 
will scarcely support life. The agricultural 
labourers of the country receive small wages, and 
they could not devote a large sum for this pur- 
pose. A large sum would not, however, be re- 
quired. A young man of eighteen might insure 
his life for one hundred pounds, by paymeut of 
sixpence per week. At twenty-one, he would be 
in the full enjoyment of his rights as a citizen, 
and he would not know how to use them well. 
That might be true; yet we believe that the agri- 
cultaral labourers have a general and good idea 
of the landowners in their beat. They know if 
the rich discharge their duties as men of property, 
and stewards of a portion of the earth. We have 
searcely ever found an error on this subject in the 
popular voice. The peasantry know the character 
of the aristocracy of the counties better, we believe, 
than these gentlemen themselves. They see it 
from a superior point of view, and the one which 
gives glimpses of it that all classes in socicty 
should know. ‘The agricultural labourers would 
probably not vote politically right, but they would 
vote socially right if they were left to the guidance 
of their own will. ‘They would support the views 
of good landowners, who are not always, but are 
likely often to be good men. Even good men 
may be bad politicians; but the errors of a good 
inan in politics will not mar his dealings with his 
neighbours. He will not neglect the duties of 
his station, and he will not employ his influence, 
possessions, or rank, for evil purposes. In order 
to gain political influence, he must be useful in 
bis county, especially upon his own estate, and 
particularly among his own labourers, A man of 
this character will command votes by ballot, or by 
open word. No possible process could be devised 
to destroy his influence, and we have not the 
slightest desire for its reduction. We only desire 
that it may be attained and paid for in a legitimate 
manner, 
not, however, concern our present business, which 
's to recommend one franchise, that, being acces~ 
tible to the great majority of the operative classes, 
would infallibly connect them with the interests of 
Property, 

A qualification of this nature must obviously 
Prove its reality by existing for some time. If 


The resuits of an extended suffrage do | 





intention to continue and preserve the right to 
property which it acquired, Life Assurance does 
not place property, in one sense, in any man’s 
hands. Indeed, it makes him a debtor, as it is 
ordinarily arranged, for the term of his natural 
life. Still, it gives him, from the moment of its 
completion, a right to transfer property. He 
becomes at once interested in the “ stability of our 
institutions,’ and much more so than the person 
who has a deposit in a savings bank, for which he 
can draw a cheque in any week, and finish the 
business. 

Policies of Life Assurance may lapse by non- 
pryment of the premium. The holder has no 
longer an interest in property to that extent. It 
is the same thing with the depositor in a savings 
bank, who might draw and spend his money. The 
franchise would be lost to both from a similar cause. 

The propriety of this qualification, from general 
and social causes affecting the well-being of society, 


'is evident; but it would imply facilities for the 








payment of premiums which have not been afforded 
extensively by companies of ample means to the 
working classes. Some inducements are neces- 
sary to extend the practice, which has many advan- 
tages among thie classes who receive weekly wages, 
Weekly payment is one of these inducements. It 
could be accomplished certainly by making the 
payment weekly to a savings bank, and drawing it 
quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly for the company; 
but the latter, in the end, would gain by the 
transaction of its own business, and rendering it 
convenient for tradesmen, At present, the conve- 
nience of that class is not studied by Life Assurance 
companies, although other ‘“ professions *’ or 
“trades,” who do anything, or offer anything, in 
which the great body of society are interested, 
gain by conforming their hours and places of 
business to the convenience of the more numerous 
classes in society. In this case, irrespective of 
the political object which we suggest, an immense 
business might obviously be done. The policies 
would cover small amounts. The payments would 
be small, therefore, avd numerous, and thus 
troublesome. They would involve additional clerks 
to make additional entries ; but any person con- 
versant with bookkeeping must know that this 
expense would be met by an almost imperceptible 
charge upon the policies. 

The risk of loss has greatly interfered with the 
extension of Life Assurance. Some very old com- 
panies realised fortunes out of misfortunes and 
penury. They revelled in calamities, A great 
crisis in commercial affairs was a windfall to them. 
They occupied precisely the position of wreckers, 
They were respectable wreekers, who never got 
wet in the storm, but at their desks coolly pocketed 
all the gifts of the tempest, and coiled up their 
investments out of common waifs. 
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The modern system is a slight, and only a very 
slight improvement. Competition has introduced 
the practice of issuing indisputable policies, and 
of returning to poverty some portion of its pay- 
ments in better times. Before Life Assurance 
can be extended widely among artisans and 
labourers, it must be improved in both particulars. 
The payments must be secured, and the policies 
must be absolutely indisputable. A working man 
feels as any other man feels, that his past payments 
may be lost by inability to continue them, or from 
want of employment. As he is more exposed to 
these evils than a clerk, shopkeeper, or a trades- 
man on his own account, he expects more natu- 
rally that he may come to less by Life Insurance. 

The remedy is easy. A company have merely 
to keep out of their calculations all chance or 
all Aope of gain from the calamities of their 
customers, fix their payments by that reckoning, 
and the insurer will be certain to have accumu- 
lated a fixed sum of money—if not all the money 
which he once anticipated. Some companies 
were formed cnce upon that basis, but it may 
have had too little gambling excitement in its 
nature to please the speculative, and we do not 
think that it has been successful. This is no 
reason why it should not be prosperous. The 
plan is perfectly practicable, and the calculations 
would be regular and simple, while the rates wou'd 
be a trifle highcr than these in common use. 

The Government issue annuities perpetual and 
terminable, and there is no reason why the Govern- 
ment should not, by the same machinery, ex- 
tended to meet the work, accept annuities termina- 
ble for the payment on that event of a fixed sum. 
That is the process of Life Assurance ; and if the 


Government can become a banker, it may also be 
_ personal franchise with property conditions, which 


converted into a Life Insurance Company, and do 
its own work, If this be deemed an improper 


interference by a company of gunmakers and | 


ship-builders, shoemakers and tailors, with the 
business and trade of its subjects, which we think 
it may be deemed, then perhaps the Government 
would not object to the appointment of adequate 
auditors by the public, who would give official 
approval to the companies whose policies and 
receipts for premium upon them would be considered 
qualifications for the registry of voters. | 
This “ fancy franchise ’’ would probably qualify 
in the three kingdoms a million of men before 


1865, at a cost of sixpence to ecightpence per 
conditions named, will be secure against loss to 
them ; and that it might perhaps be taken, after a 


week, invested for the benefit of their families 
in the best manuer, by associating them not only 
with the present property, but tue prospective 
security and wealth of the country; and while 
accomplishing a political, it would insure a social 
revolution in the circumstances of society. 

The existing companies for insurance supply 
the machinery without any expense, but with 
profit to themselves, for there is no company based 
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| on accurate, and conducted on honest principles, 
| that could object to an audit by a public accountant; 
‘that could not arrange the manner ‘of payment 
| conveniently to the insurers, if they expected an 
| adequate business to repay the expeuse; and 
| that could not, and would not, adopt rates equit. 
able for the security we have proposed, and suff- 
cient to meet their additional risk. 

To the public, the plan secures constituencies, 
whose interests would be pledged to the prospec- 
tive welfare of the country, and the accumulatiog 
of provision for the education, the independence, 
and the support of the operative classes, such as 
never were contemplated, and never, of course, 
existed in any other land. To the politician, it 
would cfford the probable solution of a question, 
which may be deferred or postponed for a few 
years, but must arise, and recur regularly and 
steadily until Manhood Suffrage become our rule; 
unless we adopt some substitute, which com- 
bining practical applicability, with direct benefit 
to the artisan and labouring classes, may make a 
satisfactory compromise. 

This franchise, or any other that repudiates the 
personal right of the voter, is not abstractly 
just. We have no right to take away a right 
without showing a good and sufficient reason. 
The burden of proving the right to refuse the 
the franchise, rests with those who assume that 
superiority. In this country, the franchise has 
really been withdrawn. We are not seeking some- 
thing new, but we are struggling for re possession 
of an old privilege. Celts and Saxons, in ancient 
times, chose their chiefs as the Hebrews elected 
their Kings, and political privileges were lost in 
ages of conquest, corruption, and misrule. 

The politicians of the present day burden the 





have been devised to obtain either a representa- 
tion of property, or some testimony of respecta- 
bility ; but rates, rents, or savings banks economics, 
are not distinet evidences on this subject—cer- 
tainly not more distinct, not so enduring, as the 
“fancy franchise ’’ which we again mention; 
with the certainty that if the leaders of the two 
political parties mean well, it will be adopted; 
that if adopted, it will enfranchise a multitude of 
good men; that thereby it will accomplish a 
permanent benefit to society, equivalent to a happy 
revolution; that it will do good to the families 
and friends of the new electors, and, under the 


brief experience of its practical working, as the 
solution of a great question ; uniting together 
the personal claim and the property condition, in 
the manner least likely to depress the former, by 
the presence of the latter; although we neither 


allege nor insinuate that it could be better than 
the least harmless comprom’se of right and wrong. 
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SHOPPERS AND SHOPPING. 


«Warrs an article on Shoppers, Crichton, and | Harry had been compelled to abandon his intention 


['ll give you illustrations from life. Don’t refuse 
now, there’s a good fellow.” . 

“ My young friend, are you mad ?”’ 

“J sincerely hope not. Why do you doubt 
my sanity ?” . 

“« From your insane proposal.” 

«J understood authors could treat on any given 
subject.” , | 

“Within range of their knowledge and experi- 
ence, good Frank.” 

« Pshaw ! you could easily enough master my 
theme if you willed it.’’ 





“Nay, I would not willingly disoblige you, but | 


shopping has always been my extreme aversion ; 
and shoppers, as you well know, I have sinall 
intercourse with. Allow me to say, however, you 
are the last person I would have expected to make 
such a demand” — 

“Upon the cynical Cricliton,” laughed Frank ; 
but he seemed disappointed. 

“ Apply to a lady friend. 
loss, Frank.” 

Frank was in no humour for jesting, appa- 
rently. He walked to the window, watched the 


You need be at no 


of following out his studies. For his mother and 
sister's sake he sacrificed inclination to duty, and 
accepted a situation inacounting-house. But are 
you asleep, Crichton.” 

“Not exactly,” answered I, stirring the fire 
with desperate energy; for I had been fast falling 
into a reverie in which, truth compels me to con- 
fess, neither Frank nor Harry Leslie beld any part. 

“ We shal! run over a few miles in the railroad, 
and next stop at the great station where Harry 
Leslie and myself were to meet. I suppressed a 
yawn and ensconced myself more comfortably in 
my arm chair, In the city of cities, in an evil 
hour I was tempted to escort a party of fair friends 
to an exhibition of paintings. Nothing very far 
amiss so far; but it happened on the way home 
the matron of the party discovered we had an hour 


. te 
_ to spare before more sight-seeing. The warehouse 


falling snow a few moments, then flung himself | 


into an easy chair, and resting his chin on his 
hand, gazed moodily into the fire, while I scrib. 
bled on in the fast fading light, until the shadows 
deepened, and the short wintry day closed in mist 
and gloom. I could not see to finish my para- 
graph. Frank mused on, and I laid down my pen 
and seated myself opposite him, 

“T have rather astonished you, Crichton,’’ re- 
marked Frank at length. 

“Rather,’”’ I repeated, laughing. 

“As Lowe you some explanation ; if you are 
in no great haste for lights, I shall briefly relate 
how I come to feel so deeply interested in shoppers 
all at once.” 

“The old, old story, Frank; so often told, but 
ever new.” 

“TI must recall to your mind Harry Leslie. He 
was au old schoolfellow of mine, whom you have 
met frequently when a boy, at Ashton-grove.”’ 

“ An earnest, studious lad, destined like your- 
self for the Charch, I thought. Has he too turned 
squire of dames ?”” 

We were warm friends in school-boy days, and 
when we left Dr. Wilder’s pariiag with mutual re- 
gret, we agreed to correspond, and did so faith- 
fully for a time—however, he seemed to have for- 
gotten his promise at last, for I never once heard 
from him during the two years I was in Germany, 
andon my return to England the Leslies had left. 


The old man had died bankrupt, his widow and | 


little girls had retired to an obscure village in the 
north, where Mrs. Leslie had a small property 
which was settled upon herself,and which justafforded 


* roof to shelter them, and nothing more. | thought him intolerable, and wondered how Harry 





| 


of Jenkins and Jones was close at hand. I's 
temptations were not to be withstood, for the 
present was a favourable opportunity to show Miss 
Macduff tle magnificence of a London warehouse. 
We were met at the door by a bland gentleman in 
black, who smilingly conducted us to the depart- 
ment we sought, placed chairs for the ladies him- 
self, bowed low, and left us to go back to his 
station at the door. 1{alf-an-hour slipped past, 
most agreeably, no doubt, to the fair shoppers, who 
seemed as if they never could grow weary of 
admiring and pricing and tumbling over costly 
textures of every line. Another half-hour—time 
was up; and it was still impossible to make choice, 
and, sooth to say, amid such variety it was doubt- 
less a difficult task. It was declared too fatiguing 
—significent glances were exchanged betwixt the 
friends—and smiling and gaily chatting to each 
other, without a word of thanks or any apology for 
the trouble given, the fair shoppers swept out of the 
‘Department’ evidently well-pleased at the atten- 
tion shown and the entertainment afforded them, 
indifferent as to whether they had not caused one 
fellow creature an additional hour’s labour and 
another a waste of time, which, however valueless 
to themselves, was of infinite importance to him. 
[ had the rudeness to brush past the young man 
who had waited upon these fickle dames without 
the courtesy of a good morning, ia my eagerness to 
escape durance vile. With a sigh of relief I found 
myself once more near the door, when who should 
enter but Harry Leslie. There was no time for 
explanations ; we shook hands, exchanged cards, 
and that same evening found us talking over old 
times in his parlour, which, by the way, was shared 
by a friend, Mr. Bartholomew Richards. Harry 
called him familiarly Barty. He was an assistant 
in the warehouse in which Harry acted as clerk, 
Mr. Bartholemew Richards evideutly idolized 
Harry, and Harry was much attached to him. I 
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could suffer him half-an-bour. 


SHOPPERS AND SHOPPING. 


He was a drapers’ | from morniog to night, and the returns were about 


assistant, who spent the best part of his existence | equal, confidential clerks whispered, although no 


in displaying ribbons and silks ; and, without com- — . 
_ their enmity to a ludicrous height, extending their 


puuction, I placed him amongst those gallants who 
flutter around the gay butterflies of fashion, with 
whom the business of life is to discern betwixt a 
shade or to decide a colour, to flirt a fan gracefully, 
and carry a parasol ; but I wronged him. I made 
up my mind to dislike a man simply for his pro- 
fession. His dauntless good humour, I was 
pleased to think vapid stupidity; his exhaustiess 
spirits and untiring energy were ignorant presump- 
tion and vulgar boldness. There was nothing 
cringing or mean, lowever, to condemn in him ; 
he never attempted to force himself into my gocd- 
will, I think Harry must have noticed my dislike 
of his friend, for he frequently made him the sub- 
ject of conversation when he was not present; told 
me of his early privations, the hardships he had 
endured, his early struggles and later trials ; but I 
was to prove him for myself, and to find his 
genuine worth outweigh prejudice. He bore the 
ills of life himself with a calm philosophy which 
greater men might have envied, and to the down- 
hearted and desponding he had ever some cheering 
word to offer, some bright anticipation which, how- 
ever vague and uncertain, served to gild the future 
with hope and make the present less painful. 
Music was his resource in times of perplexity and 
vexation, and it did much to lighten cares as well. 

The prospects of the friends seemed brightening, 
better days they thought were coming; Harry 


talked hopefully of the future; Barty threw out | 


vague hints of Elysian joys one day taken on earth, 
and I bade them adicu for some months, hoping 
when we shouid meet again in the winter of the 
year, it would be summer still with them. Short- 
sighted are we, though warning chimes ring out 
time’s changes, and the brittle thread we call life 
snaps every moment around us. Winter passed; I 
returned to the metropolis, and spring, with her 
green leaves of promise, had come back to earth 
laden with hope and joy tome. I sought Harry 
immediately on my arrival. Barty shared with him 
the old parlour, but the “house” was declared 
bankrupt, and cighty young men were suddenly 
thrown out of employment. Neither could afford to 
go idle, for both had others depending on them. 
With difficulty Harry obtained an engagement in 
a new establishment as cashier, and Barty, thie 
same day, as an “assistant” ina rival “ house.” 
Both were slaved to death; the two new firms 
were antagonistic ; each resolved to bring the other 
down, and the struggle was carried on with a 








desperate vigour that laid more than one of their | 


shopmen in the grave. The conflict commenced 


each morniog at an early hour, and it was ouly | 


suspended for a few brief hours when the doors 
were closed for the night. There was no respite 
during the day, but there was discharge at auy 


communication was allowed. The rivals carried 
opposition even to dress aud address. They glared 
at each cther from their opposite doors, each pre. 
tending to look as unconcerned as possible. jf 
Bryce and Co, caught Brandon Brothers’ eye, hie 
affected to whistle and look beyond distance, and jf 
Brandon Brothers detected Bryce and Co. glane- 
ing rather eagerly to a party who seemed to prefer 
Hatton Rouse to Hilton Hall, that gentlemay 
would suddenly take to examining the state of the 
weather, 

The poor employees had the worst of it, and 
changes frequently occurred, as one dropped off 
after another; those who were less strong lagged 
in their exertions, for their energies failed; but the 
contest lad to be carried on, Hatton House would 
never give in, and Hilton Hall was alike deter- 
mined, There was no quarter—discharge was the 
certain result of diminished efforts, and vacant 
places were instantly filled. Such superhuman 
exertion was telling on Harry, who never was of a 
robust constitution, and the constant confinement 
and close application was fast undermining his 
health. It was useless hinting this to him; he 
laughed at Barty’s proposition that he should 
resign his situation. Barty reasoned with him in 
prose and poetry, alternately, without effect, and 
[I found it vain to expostulate. He would smil- 
ingly assure us both he was not exerting himself 
beyond his strength. Harry was opionionative, 
and we wasted words in trying to argue him out of 
his own conviction or determination. He struggled 
on, but the next year, that was to bring his mother 
and sisters to London, seut him back to them in 
ill-health. I was somewhat surprised to receive a 
visit from Harry, one morning, at an early hour. 
He jooked pale and graver than usual. 

“Are you ill, Harry,” Lasked, taking his hand, 
It was clammy and hot. He smiled, as he 
answered, “I believe I am rather used up; I 
don’t think, myself, there’s anything seriously 
wrong, merely a little blood spitting (his handker- 
chief was literally soaked in blood). 1 havn't 
mentioned it to Barty; he'd flare up at once and 
work himself into a fever of excitement about 
nothing. I merely told him I felt weak and 
unfit for duty this morning, and sent a note to the 
counting-hovse to that effect. Of course I'll be 
all right in a day or so, in the meantime (as I 
presume it will be proper to consult some physi- 
ciau) I want you to name oue in whom you can 
put confidence, and on whose opinion you W 
rely.” 

I offered to accompany him at ouce to a medical 
gentleman. He took his address, but declined 


| my company, preferring to call alone; but I 
was to see him again in the evening, in his ow® 


moment, and on such terms none durst hazard the | rooms. 


risk or dream of relinquishing their posts. Both 


houses flourished for a time, both were crowded | ing, as I shook hands with him at the door, “ and 


“ Never look so serious, man,’’ said he laugh- 
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qorld let him suspect anything wrong ; he arrives 
at conclusions at once. I have no fears myself.” 

I looked down the street afterhim. He crossed 
to eateh an omnibus. The smile had left his face ; 
he looked thoughtful and sad, and walked slowly 
and soberly along. 

He was out when I called in tue evening, but 
his friend was in, and was expecting him every | 
moment. He evidently was iguorant of his friend's 
state, and I thought it unkind to undeceive the poor 
fellow, and so talked on indifferent subjects until 
he came. He glanced at me a little anxiously, 
looked pale, and was dull, despite his efforts at 
cheerfulness. I left early, being anxious to learn 
the doctor’s opinion. He said at the door that he 
would know better on the following day. I knew 
it would be candid, and waited for it with anxiety. 

“There was no immediate danger; but the 
lungs were affected,” and “immediate change of 
air’ was ordered. He had been over-wrought, and 
required rest and change. 

Barty had to be told. He bore'the intelligence 
with greater fortitude than was expected, although 
I had long since discovered that a manly heart 
might beat behind a counter. 

Hatton House was not illiberal. It recognised 
in Harry Leslie a faithful servant and good steward. 
A mouth was allowed him, but if his medical 
advisers thought a longer time necessary to com- 
plete his recovery, his place would be supplied at 
the “ house’s” expense. 

The south was recommended, but Harry would 
go home—home where his mother and sisters 
dwelt. He was inclined to despoud, and his friend 
went about the little preparations with alacrity 
and cheerfulness. 

“You see, Mr. Seton,” apologised he, “ the 
sooner away the quicker back. Harry only wants | 
fresh air. You couldn’t breathe the atmosphere 
we have to inhale, sir. The breaths and the dust 
make the cobwebs; the pure air will sweep ’em 
away, and his lungs will play freely again. I was 
‘most choked myself at the-outset, but I’ve got | 
used to’em now. A mouthful of fresh air, wafted | 
from green hills or across the blue seas, of a Sun- | 
day, makes me safe for the week. You'll come | 
back quite hearty, my lad; see if he don’t, Mr. 
Seton.” 

The preparations were made. Nothing had | 
been left for me to do. I was anticipated in 
everything. He was always loaded with parcels ; 
merely some little commission for Harry; some | 
trifle he might take a fauey for in the north—for 
his companion believed that nothing could be had | 
out of London. | 

The day was wet. We fancied Harry paler and | 
weaker; he insisted, however, that he felt better 
and stronger, and we believed him. His kind- | 
hearted landlady wrapped him well up, and chatted | 
gaily all the while. | 

“La, sir, you won't be no time gone. You 
don’t look a bit ill, My master, this time last 


don’t alarm Barty; poor fellow, T wouldn’t for the 
| 
| 
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year, were ever so much worse than you are; 
and now he’s as hearty as ever; and so will you, 
sit, please God. Fresh air and good nursing works 
wonders.” 

She bustled about until she thonght we were 
gone ; but on returning for some forgotten parcel, 
[ discovered her in tears, in Harry's room. 

Harry was a universal favourite. We accom- 
panied him to the station. 

“ Look after Barty, Frank,’’ he said, “ and both 
of you write often.” 

‘The last bell rung, the carriages were set in 
motion. Harry waved his hand. 

“Mind you come back with an appetite,’’ re- 
turned Barty. 

The engine hissed and shrieked in reply. Barty 
hurried back to Hilton Hall (he had asked his 
dinner hour at eleven to see Harry eff), and I 
returned to my home in the suburbs. 

The month was up, but Harry returned not to 
J{atton House. Lis letters were full of hope, 
however—he was better, gaining strength. [ 
compared my own with Barty’s; they breathed 
the same seutiments, expressed the same confi- 
dence of ultimate recovery, Another month, he 
was coming back to us—ia a week’s time he hoped 
to fill his vacant chair, and to return to his duty. 
The day was fixed for his return—a bright sun- 
shiny day. LKverybody was in spirits. Dot sang 
in a shriller key, and flourished her duster with an 
air of triumph. ler mistress bought a new 
dress cap, with cherry ribbons, in which to wel- 
come him. Aud Barty; he was unmanageable. 

I faithfully promised to be in waiting, and to 
attend to his instructions, although, as usual, he 
had left nothing undone. 

“Thank you, sir,” repeated he; “he'll be 
home ag soon as possible. I expect we shall have 
a heavy day at Hilton Hall, but a sight of Harry’s 
face will make up for extra work,” 

* Don’t be disappointed if Harry dosn’t make 
his appearance te-day, after all,’’ I pat in. 

He came back from the door, “I never 
thought of his not coming,’’ he said, gravely. 
“Oh, he'll certainly come, Mr. Seton; Harry's so 
punctual, you can count on him to a moment. 
Pray don’t trust to his not coming.” 

‘ Keep yourself easy on that score ; I won’t miss 
him, you may be sure.” 

In obedience to my instructions I was at the 
station a full half hour before the train was due— 
it was the longest half hour I remember—and the 
train was three minutes behind. My heart beat 
fast as it came dashing up at length. Doors were 
flung open, and impatient passengers leapt out in 
defiance of railway regulations, before the car- 
riages had ceased to move. Then followed a rush 
of porters, and expecting friends, like myself; 
meetings took place — joyous gratulations were 
exchanged. But where was Harry? Even the 
ladies and children had left the carriages; had I 
missed him? I flew along the long line of car- 


riages, looked eagerly into each compartment 
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The crowd dispersed, carriages and cabs rolled 
away, and the passengers left the station; the 
empty carriages were drawn back, and placed on 
another line, to make room for the next train. 
If Harry had not already arrived, he could not 
come that night. I flung myself into a cab, and 
drove straight to his rooms. The landlady stood 
at the door, the baby in her arms—likewise in a 
new sash and bows. It croned and clapped its 
little fat hands at a signal from its mother, when 
the cab drew*up. “Is Harry come?” I shouted, 
thrusting my head out at the window. 

“Ta, sir, no; hav’nt you brought Mr. Leslie 
with you ?” 

Harry had not come after all; neither had he 
written—I felt quite angry with him, and sorry too. 
It was really very provoking; he might have 
thought on our feelings. I hoped Barty would 
feel indignant ; I was trying to put on an injured 
air. He might come to-morrow, but we were all 
prepared for him to-night, and then, the supper. 

I took up Barty’s flute, but could think of 
nothing appropriate ; opened tle piano—there was 


one in the parlour; it was tolerable enough when | 
_ favourite poets less, and his flute lay in its case 


Harry rattled over the keys, but it was horribly 
out of tune, or seemed so. Nine o’clock struck. 
Barty would be here directly, and no Harry, It 
was too bad. The bell rung; I knew his step. 
He paused to make no enquiries, but taking three 
steps at a time, dashed into the parlour. 

‘* Where is he, Mr. Seton ?” 

“That's just what I would like to know,” 
replied I. 

“You don’t mean he has’nt come ?” 

“He has not; and I think Harry might have 
some consideration for other people's feelings,”’ 
said J, resolved to feel angry. 

“T never dreamed he'd disappoint us, Mr. 
Seton. You mus’nt think hardly of him, though. 
He must have missed the train, 

“ But the supper, Barty ¢” 

“TI couldn't taste it, sir, if it was ever so.”’ 
“Tt’s not his way,’ added Barty; “he’s punc- 
tual in general. I can’t think how he could lose 
the train; I never knew him behind time 
before.” 

“We shall see what he says for himself iu the 
morning. In the meantime, let us discuss the 
supper.” 

I did not wish him to see how much disap- 
pointed I felt at the non-appearance. Tie almost 
untasted supper was very quickly sent away. 
He accompanied me part of the way home, and 
extracted my promise to be at the station next 
day, at the same hour. 

Another day, and another passed without Harry, 
without a letter. Onthe fourth, I received a few 
hurried lines, written in a strange hand. He 
had suffered under a second attack, much more 
serious than any former; was very weak, and 
unable to write himself. 

“It’s all up with Harry, Mr. Seton,” said 
Barty; “it’s no use disguising facts, these attacks 
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don’t go for nothing. I know well enough about 
‘em. You needn’t go to wait for him at the 
train now, sir; he will never return to us more.” 

He was right; neither of us saw him again, 
And another fills his place at Hatton House, He 
died with the flowers far away from us. 


“Aud what became of Barty, Frank? 
forms the second life illustration of shopping, | 
presume.” 

“He does. Shali I ring for lights, Crichton,” 

“TI should prefer to follow Barty in the fire. 
light.” 

“As you will, moa amie. Harry slept iu q 
quiet churchyard of the country. Barty was left 
to struggle on in the battle of life in London 
Hatton House and Hilton Hall stood 
whilst older firms and longer established houses 
fell. Their dissolution seemed to inspire the rivals 
with fresh courage and new energy. It was 
determined by the respective firms that one should 
fall. Hilton Hali undersold, aud the public took 
advantage of its folly. The assistants were harder 
worked, and I saw Barty seldom. He quoted his 


unopened. He tried to appear cheerful when we 
met; but Harry was his constant theme. He 
looked worn out and jaded at times, and I felt 
certain he was overworking himself. 

Oue evening, when I found him exhausted on 
the sofa, I suggested the disagreeable truth that 
he was killing himself. Hilton Hall is too mach 
for you; you must resign. I caanot afford to lose 
you next.” 

He thanked me for my interest in his welfare, 
but he “was always quite well, ouly fatigued 
occasionally, but quite well.” I was not satisfied. 
A request of {Harry's came to my mind, and I 
resolved to look after Barty. A month later | 
was forced to renew my expostulations. 

“Why, I begin to think myself the ‘ cobwebs’ 
are gathering faster,”’ he said, “in Hilton Hall; 
and somehow the Sunday breezes don’t brash 
them off so rapidly as they once did.” 

“‘ Fxactly,” I answered; “ you want rest, aud a 
change. I prescribe one month at Ashgrove.” 

He coloured wit! pleasure. “I should like 
that of all things. The busy season, you under- 
stand, Mr. Seton—farther on if you will take 
me. 

“T'll take you any time; but you look fagged 
to death.”’ 

He explained—* There’s a deal of shopping 
goes on just now.”’ 

“Then I suppose that shoppers kill half the 
assistauts in London.” 

“One class, perhaps unconsciously.” 

“Are shoppers divided into classes ?” 

“They may be into two, those who believe with 
Johnson that a shop is a place for sales, and 
those who are of a different opinion, and seem 0 
think that shops are opened, stocked, and kept up 
for their accommodation and amusement, and who 
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look upon assistants as mere machines, construcled 
and warranted to keep in perpetual motion for 
fourteen hours a day, and placed behind a counter 
for their gratification. They are the terror of 
gssistants, though they must meet them with 
a smiling face in the warehouse—aware that they 
have come there with no intention to buy, but 
to fill up the time between two engagements, or 


to rest when the promenade becomes fatiguing; | 
The | 


and for these purposes alone are they there. 
employers dout believe in pricers—can’t afford that 
—and an assistant is made acquainted with their 


incredulity. He is paid to make sales, and he | 
Richards heard of it and advised me to take the 


neglects his duty if he don’t. The expenses of 
shopkeeping are in many instances enormous ; 
they must be covered by the profits, and not by 
the capital—losses must be made up from the 
same source. Profit and loss weigh against each 
other, and are not unfrequently equal; and if 
purebasers don’t Yurn the balance, there will 
be one shop less for pricers to amuse them- 
selves in. 

Shoppers of this class, are a public nuisance, 
I confessed, while calling to mind my memorable 
shopping expedition. 

“Social evils, sir,” said Barty, with a smile; 
aud they have more to answer for than they know. 
Many young men and women owe their ruin to 
pricers. It is a fact beyond dispute, Mr. Seton, 
as many can prove. Sales frequently lost, bring 
dismissal. Even the most indulgent employers 
get to think, where frequent failures result, that 
the assistant is at fault—something about him or 
herself untakeable. Perhaps they trace their want 
of success to indifference or carelessness ; then it 
is instant dismissel. Even in the most glaring 
cases, an employer will rather attach blame to the 
assistant than to the pricer. All cannot bear 
misfortunes and unjust treatment with the same 
philosophy. Dissatisfaction and disgust often 
result from these causes; then the affront of dis- 
missal some can’t stand (I could'nt, sir, I know 
it); and rather than risk the disgrace a second 
me, they take to less honourable means of living. 
This is deplorably true, for often those who have 
torne an irreproachable character, for no crime of 
‘telr own, are deprived of their living, on a day’s 
wotice. Servitude to some minds is galling, but 
dismissal is degrading. I have endured many 
‘tardships, Mr. Seton, and was thrown early 
spon the world, yet I have seen more deserving 
iad better servants than myself discharged for no 
fult of their own. 
nth have hitherto escaped pricers, perhaps 


“I live in dread of ‘em in Hilton Hall, though.’’ 
3 Resign,’’ 
Why another house might have the same evils 


© contend with. So long as there are shops there | 


a shoppers ; it would be a pity if there were 
ry tnd I believe there will be pricers till the end 
ley 4 world, because they know not the injury 
° to poor assistants, who have no advocates 
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as the slaves have, yet have no less need, if the 
truth were told.” 

“T believe it, Barty, front my own small ex- 
perience of shoppers. However, I must say good 
night.”” He brought me back some books, and I 
told him professional duties called me away for a 
few days. I was detained longer than I expected, 
and ere my return he had changed his lodgings. 

“You see, sir,’” apologised Mrs. Mack, the 
landlady, “Mr. Leslie’s room has stood empty 
since he left us. Mr. Richards did'nt seem to care 
about taking another gentleman along with himself, 
and I had an offer for three apartments. Mr. 


party as he had thoughts of going farther west. 

‘*‘ [ obtained his new address, and found him in.”’ 

“Not quite such snug rooms,” he re- 
marked, “ the view is not quite so good (chimney 
tops and the skies described it), but it’s quiet and 
secluded—the place for me. Now, Mr. Seton, you 
may remember our conversation on shopping, 
perhaps. I suppose the pricers have resolved to 
punish me for presuming to criticise their rights 
and privileges, for they have turned me out of 
Hilton Hall. 

‘‘ Just what I wished, and now for a month’s 
holiday, old fellow, pack up at once.” 

“ You’re very kind, Mr. Seaton, but I'd like to 
have some views first.”’ 

“ You’ll have views enough at Ashgrove; why, 
man, it’s all views together.”’ 

“T mean some prospect of another engage- 
ment.” 

But I insisted that he should accompany me at 
once, and insisted vainly. 

“In a few weeks’ time, sir, something perhaps 
will have turned up, then Ashgrove with pleasure. 
It’s dreadful to be dismissed.” 

“Bah! Ill be bound it was for no fault of 
yours.” 

“I can’t say, sir. In one day I lost three sales ; 
governor took to walking the departments person- 
ally that same day; lingered longer in ours; saw 
me twice fail, aud said nothing; third party he 
followed to the door, watched them cross to Hatton 
House, and, after a time reappear with a porter 
behind them loaded with parcels—purchasés, he 
supposed, made by the same party ; got exasperated, 
acquainted me with the fact, ordered me to quit 
his employment like a dog, after having slaved my- 
self to death in his service for two years.” 

“Tyrant,” said I. 

“Mr. Bryce is not considered that either,” he 
resumed; “but we fell rather short of ave 
drawings last week, that chaffed him, and he 
was determined to give no quarter to—‘ pricers.’ 
I suggested —‘ assistants,’ ” said Barty. “I shoul 
much prefer a wholesale house,” resumed he, 
“indeed I have some faint prospects.”’ 

And we parted for a week. He sent for me 
before the day appointed. There was a restless 
glitter in his eye, his bands were burning, and he 
talked rapidly. : 

Tt 
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“‘ Don’t look alarmeJ,’’ said he, as I entered; 
“all right! only the cobwebs have got into my 
brain, that’s all.”’ 

I would have thought that he had been drinking 
had I not known his principles. 

“T thought,” hesaid, “of going out, but it’s so 
hot, and the dust, you know, might get in here,” 
pointing to his forehead. “ Indeed, all the world’s 
a bore; don’t you think so, sir?” 

I had an important engagement at six, it was 
after five, but Barty was raving, and there was no 
doctor at hand. I was greatly perplexed; he saw 
it, and made a violent effort to ealm himself down, 
and he succeeded so far. I was compelled to leave, 
but he promised to keep himself quiet until my 
return, That was at eight, with my medical friend, 
who prescribed rest and some soothing medicine. 
The next three days saw little progress, and [ 
wished him removed, but the doetor thought it 
better to have a few days’ more rest and quiet. 
He blamed over exertion and excitement for his 
patient’s condition. One day I called at an 


earlier hour than usual. [ was not expected. The | 


nurse who had been engaged was absent, and he 
was alone in a stifling room rolling about uneasily 


on his hard pillow. He grasped my hand eagerly, | 


and begged for water. 

“I thought no one would come, and that I 
should die of thirst. The cobwebs have almost 
choked me.” 

In spite of the doctor’s orders 1 determined to 
remove him, and the doctor called in time. A 
cab was soon procured, and just as he, wrapped up 
to the throat, was being taken to it, the nurse 
appeared, smelling strongly of gin. We left her 
staring.after us with a half intoxicated leer. He 
seemed hardly to comprehend where he was for a 
time, then suddenly, eatching my hand, he demanded 
to know where I was taking him to. 

“| know you are taking me to the hospital, but 


I'd soouer die than go there. Let me out, | say, | 
I won't be taken to the hospital. Harry will see | 


you all paid if°I don’t get better, let me out, I 
say.” 


My strength was all needed to hold him back. | 


and i said soothingly, you’re going to the country, 


“* Don’t know the house,’’ returned he, “ never | 
heard of it; what sort of man is the governor? | 


Does he walk the departments himself, and make 
allowance for pricers, and all that sort of thing ?”’ 


He sunk back on the cushions again, and did not | 
speak until the cab drew up at my place, and iny | 


precise housekeeper looked very much surprised at 
my unexpected arrival. I was relieved when I saw 
him comfortably settled beside myself. The 
doctor did not say much, and I trusted with good 
nursing he would soon rally ; but I was grievously 
disappointed to find him worse next morning, with 
the fever increased. The dismissal preyed upon 


his mind. The crisis came—a few more hours | 


would determine life and death—the chamber was 
darkened, not a sound but his own weak wail was 
to be heard; we were far from the bum and din of 


the city; the thin curtains were closer drawn, and 
Isat in the shade, watching and waiting for thas 
| feeble moan to cease. He fell asleep, and whe, 
_ he awoke I entreated him to keep calm, and not to 
speak. You have been ill, Barty, very ill, but yo 
will soon get over it now, if you keep calm and as} 
no questions. 
“Only one, please—am | in the hospital >” 
* You’re with Frank Seton,”’ I answered. 
“And Harry? has he returned? you missed 
him at the train ?” 
All right,” said 1, soothingly; “ try to sleep 
again.” 
He closed his eyes, but almost immediately 
opened them again. ‘“ Wasn’t there something 
| wrong at Hilton House, Mr. Seton.”’ 
| “Barty, don’t distress yourself about these 
| matters, and think ouly of the quickest mode of 
| falling asleep.’’ 
| He drank off a draught, laid his head back on 
| the pillow, and slept once more. At length he 
| awoke, quite conscious. 
You feel better,” said I, taking his hand, 
| How strange, I always fancy you, Harry,” he 
said; “these cobwebs have confused my brain 
sadly. I’m afraid I have given you trouble,” he 
| resumed. ‘I was terribly afraid, I remember, of 
your taking me to the hospital.” 

I smiled. “It was a strange idea, Barty; but 
we'll not think of these things now until you get 
stronger.” 

“You have been very kind to me, Mr, Seton,” 
he continued, 

‘Don’t now, Barty,’’ I interrupted; “I wil 
positively leave you if you persist.”’ 

‘Not yet,” he pleaded; “ wait with me a little 
longer; aud would you read a prayer—or, perhaps, 
| you would offer one yourself-—a prayer for the 
| dying.” 
| _ “ Do not speak that way, Barty ; you will live, 
_ the crisis is past.” 

_ © But the cobwebs are hire still. I know Iam 
| dying, Mr. Seton; please pray.”’ 

| I obeyed. 
| 

j 








‘“« What makes you think yourself dying, Barty,” 
|I asked, when I was again seated at his bed 
side. 

“T know not, but I have a presentiment I sha! 
not recover: and I should like to ask a favour o 
you as long as I am conscious. There is ove who 
will mourn for me. She does not even know of 
my illness. Perhaps you will tell her yourse! 
| when it’s all over. Poor girl, she'll fret sadly; 
but you know how to co:nfort those who mours. 
Those who were dependent upon me hare 
gone before, that’s comfortable.” 

Again there was an interval, and then he opene: 
his eyes once more. 

‘“ Harry—I mean Mr. Seton’’— 

His hands wandered over the coverlid. I place! 


mine upon them. 


“Will you accept a remembrancer—somethieg | 


that will keep us both in mind—I meas 4 
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and myself. It’s locked up somewhere in my | make it all right for sinners; but I can't get at 


coat pocket. If you will have the goodness to 
look about, you will find it wrapped in brown 


One is said to be a remakable good like- | 


ness. 1 think that’s all I can remember of—Harry ; 
bat don’t go yet.” 


I had despatched a messenger for the doctor, | 
When he came, Barty had sunk into a lethargic | 


state again. 
oa light,” said the doctor, folding back the 


cortains; “change for the worse.”’ 

“Can nothing be done, doctor ?” I asked. 

He shook his head. 

“His symptoms are unfavourable; but while 
there’s life there’s hope. Give him a teaspoonful 
from the phial when he opens his eyes again ; keep 
him perfectly quiet, and I'll be with you early in 
the morning.” 

The doctor bustled away to another bedside, 
and I returned to watch at mine. My patient 
lay for more than an hour perfectly still, then 
opened his eyes, quite conscious. 

“Did you pray,” he asked; “please do so 
again. It refreshes me. There’s something I'd 
like to say—a hymn I learned at the Sunday- 
school, but I can’t get at it. It’s covered up 
amongst the cobwebs, It speaks of Him who can 


it— 
i Jesus—Jesus—I love— 
I repeated — 


Thy glorious name. 


I did so. When I came to the last stanza 
he went over it— 


And dying clasp Thee in my arms, 
The antidote of death. 


“Ts not that delightful?” he added. “It's 
getting very dark,” he resumed, suddenly : “ please 
pray.” 

He again repeated— 

The antidote of death. 
| His countenance changed. ‘Those bright blue 
eyes turned their last look upon me, and I closed 
| them until the resurrection morn. 


| “ That’s it,” said he; “ repeat it, please.” 
| 





_ This is Barty’s remembrancer, Crichton,” said 

| Frank, laying an open portrait case before me. 

| This is Harry sitting; you will recognise him at 

once. This is Barty, with his hand on Harry’s 
shoulder; both are admirable likenesses. And 
these are my “‘ Life Illustrations.” 
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Next to our own wheat harvest, perhaps no erop 
in the world excites so much interest here as do 
the prospects of that for cotton in the United 
States. Consequently, when a succession of bad 
seasons in America had driven prices of raw cotton 
to the point which they reached two years since, 
meetings were held throughout the manufacturing 
districts of Great Britain, subscriptions entered 
ato, and expeditions despatched to the extremi- 
ties of the globe to discover regions, the soil of 
which might render this most important part of 
industry and source of national wealth indepen- 
lent of the weather which might prevail in a 
single district, or the manceuvres of a particular 
set of capitalists. The result of these researches 
has yet to be ascertained, but sufficient has already 
transpired to show that the cultivation of cotton 
vill be of incalculable advantage to the promotion 
of civilisation in what have been hitherto savage 
countries, and has perhaps contributed much, in 
“onjanction with another article which will be 
alluded to presently, in developing the resources 
of our Indian empire. 

When the Crimean war broke out, then, and 
wot until then, were the supplies of some of our 
chief naval stores looked after seriously. it had 

argued for a long series of years—fifty, or 





nore, perhaps—that it was bad policy to trust to 


the territory of a European power for what tallow, 
hemp, flax and linseed which a nation like this 
might require. Attention was previously turned 
to India, the result of which was, that the new 
articles of jute and sunn were introduced, and have 
long been important in the list of imports, though 
without fulfilling the original intention of render- 
ing us independent of foreigners for hemp and 
flax. The Kast India Company caused several 
plantations of fibrous substances to be made in 
various latitudes, and, about five years ago, speci- 
mens were submitted to publie competition, and 
were pronounced, many of them, equal in strength 
to the best productions of the Baltic. But it was 
not until the importation of linseed had greatly 
diminished that the capabilities of Hindostan, for 
producing that and other oil-seeds, were fully 
shown; and these, from being unknown only a 
few years since, now form some of the most valu- 
able productions of the three presidencies. 

The textile manufacture, next in importance to 
cotton in extent, and perbaps of greater relative 
value in its social effects upon the population em- 
ployed in producing it, is linen, the great seat of 
which hitherto bas been in Ireland, and to which 
the northern part of that kingdom owes so much 
of its present prosperity, and the contrast it has 
afforded to the southern and western districts. 

| a 
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With this, as with cotton, the demand is regulated 
mainly by price, which is dependent upon the 
supply of the raw material, flax. A small portion 
of this only is grown in Great Britain, mach in 
Holland and Franee, both of which countries are 
themselves large consumers, and tlhe bulk, both 
seed and fibre, is derived from Russia. 

It may be interesting to give some account of 


the plant itself, which in this country is an annual, | 


growing to the height of about two feet and a 
half, flowering in June and July, and bearing 
round capsules, with about six seeds ineach. This 
apparently insignificant-looking plant, however, 
bears a material influence upon the comforts and 
luxuries of life, After a long process the stalk 
yields flax, from which linen is made; the linen, 
when worn out, paper; and those seeds and oil, 
which are essentially necessary for many every-day 
purposes; and the refuse, after the oil has been 
extracted, affords one of the most fatiening foods 
for cattle. It may be remarked, in parenthesis, 
that linseed cake, until very recently, was used as 
a great means of smuggling snuff into this country 
from Holland. The fraud was openly perpetrated, 
the cake regularly reported at the Custom House, 
landed at one of the legal quays, and delivered 
from thence without suspicion. - The cakes, how- 
ever, were composed of snuff, with a slight cover- 
ing, to give it the appearance of what it really 
purported to be. ‘Tlie deception was discovered 
by the merest accident. An oil-broker, passing a 
parcel upon other business, broke off a corner in 
order to test the quality, as is customary, by taste, 
and soon found out the difference between snuff 
and seed. To what extent the revenue had been 
cheated will never be discovered; but the parcel 
in question, one only of many from the same con- 


signor, weighed upward of five tons, subject to a | 


duty of nine shillings per pound, It is almost 


needless to add that no claimant ever appeared | 


for the goods. 

But to return. When the plant has arrived at 
maturity, the real labour begins, and the number 
of processes through which it has to make its way 
before being properly prepared for market, have been 
hitherto the most serious drawbacks to a more 
extended cultivation of it in this country —pulling, 
stacking up, rippling, watering, grassing, breaking 
and scutching, are those ordinarily employed 
—the chief agent being water, in which it is 
steeped to dissolve the gummy portion, rots the 
stalk, as it were, and hence the technical term of 
retling. The farmer delivers his crop to the 
retter, who passes the capsules through small 
wooden rollers, by which they are broken, and the 
sced released. ‘This seed is winnowed aud sepa- 
rated into sowing and oil seed. The stalks are 
then soaked a sufficient time, dried, passed through 
rollers, which crush the stem into small pieces 
lengthways, and then scutched from the fibre: 


THE FLAX CROP, 







known by the term “flax fibre,” the other 
“seutched tow.” The fibre is then ready for the 
spinner. 

The process upon which the goodness of th, 
fibre mainly depends, is that of steeping agq 
drying, and this, until recently, occupied th 
greatest length of time, and required a very lerge 
space or room to carry it on. Accordingly, atten. 
tion has been long attracted to plans for shortey. 
ing that or any one of them. Aoout one hundred 
aud twenty years since a machine was introduced 
in Scotland which superseded hand-labour j, 
breaking or scutching the stems, aud upon it those 
now universally employed are but improvements, 
The pits superseded ponds or running streams for 
steeping ; these again are replaced, in many dis. 
tricts, by wooden tanks or vats, the water being 
heated by steam, which reduces the time occupied 
—formerly varying from ten days to three weeks 
—-to from three to six days. There is yet another 
process, now exclusively confined to Ireland, and 
getting out of use even there, of exposing the 
stems, leaving the dew and air to act instead of 
water. Drying the straw is another tedious opera- 
tion, because, until it be freed from every particle 





| ‘Thirty years ago a large soap mauufactu 


of moisture, it cannot be rolled. Generally this 
| has been performed by exposure to the air, but, of 
course, is dependent upon the sun and weather, 
aud flax left out too long is liable to be injured; 
rolling it wet, and then drying it in stoves, is 
often resorted to, and has been made the subject 
of one patent; but in order to dry any quantity 
of so bulky an article, either larger or more 
numerous stoves, or a long time, are necessary. 

All these are likely to be superseded by a new 
| patent, taken out by a Mr. G. A. Cator, whereby 
| the straw is carried direct from the vat to the 
'machine, where it is passed at ouce, in a con- 
_ tinuous course, through pressing rollers, and round 
cylinders heated by steam into fluted rollers, 
whence it is conveyed, all ready dried and broken, 
to be scutched, the whole operation being com- 
pleted in less than fifteen minutes. The money 
value of the saving effected by this method is 
calculated at more than £11 per ton, while the 
yield of fibre is greater, with an improved 
quality. 

The refuse of the fibre and dressed tows, after 
the best parts have been used for linen, thread, 
and twine-making, is manufactured into paper 
The refuse from the stem serves as fuel; 
even the water in which it has been steeped, 
contains great fertilising properties as a manure. 

The supply of material suitable for making 
paper is another subject that excites great atten: 
| tion at this time ; but the arbitrary regulations 
'the excise forbid a manufacturer to carry ov! 

experiments without a certain loss, beyond - 
cost of the articles experimented upon. 





| 
| 
| 
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that is, the small pieces are divided by a wooden | the metropolis remarked that he would enter iato 
kuife, fixed to the revolving shaft of a machine a bond to pay every peuny of excise duty apo" 


iuto longer aud shorter fibre—the former being | his soap, with a bonus of ten per cent. 
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Government officials would only leave him without | 
the annoyance of the exciseman being continually | 
sbout his premises, and permit him to make ex- | 
‘ments, in order to ascertain how the most | 
advantageous use could be made of his oie. | 
The duty has since been reduced upon soap, the | 
namerous restrictions on its manufacture have | 
been removed, the quantity has increased, and, | 
of course, nothing is now heard of the illicit work | 
ghich was formerly so common. | 
Some dozen years since an opportunity was 
sforded us of going over what had been the most 
extensive glass works upon the Tyne. Not a 
soul was upon them except a superannuated porter, 
and it may be said, as far as the works were con- 
cerned, one of the ruined proprietors. His com- | 
plaint was that it was impossible to compete with | 
foreign glass; free-trade had been introduced 
shortly before; aud solely for the reason that 
operatives were so few in number that they could 
fx their own rate of wages. ‘The restrictions 
under which the manufacture had been carried on 
under the old system had been so great that it was 
impossible to take any boy of ordinary capacity 
as an apprentice, and risk the duty upon his eariy 
failures, therefore the trade had become confined 
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Recollections of William Jay of Bath, 
Jay, his Son. London: Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co. Ivol. Pp. 370. 

Tus is the memoir of the Independent minister of 

Argyle Chapel, Bath, who, beginning life as a 

‘tonemason, raised himself by his own merits and 

sequirements to the eminent position he held. 

m., was born at Tisbury, in Wiltshire, on the Gth of May, 

: 39. He was the only male child of an industrious mason. 

“* paren’s, who were religious, really and practically, were 

me by fragality aud diligence to support themselves, and 

=" up a famiiy in the decencies and comforts of a village 


By Cyrus 


These good parents sent him to the village 
school, and he afterwards met with a most valuable 
inend in Mr. Cornelius Winter, a native of Tisbury, 
= took A house in that place and had it licensed 
oe The regular attendance of young 
~ ~ his attentive: demeanour brought him 
aa yunder the notice of Mr. and Mrs. Turner, | 
o of the minister who officiated for them, Mr. 

tuelius Winter. The latter sent for young Jay, 
— to admit him into his “academy of young 
oat ee pes for the ministry.” he offer 
with 8 a with alacrity, the calling followed 
mal po ee and young Jay beceme a celebrated 
dens PAR enews His lirst sermon was 

blington, a village near Stonehenge, 
© was only sixteen,—an age at which he 








| part of his congregation on that occasion. 
| the Board, the noble Duke being in the chair, ic was tnani- 
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almost exclusively to the cleverest sons of the 
workmen themselves. And thus it is with paper— 

Landholders have been adverse to the cultiva- 
tion of flax, upon a supposition that it impoverished 
the land. Practice and science, however, have 
proved this idea to be fallacious, that it is one of 
the best fallows that can be used, and an excel- 
lent preparation for a wheat crop. A field in 
Oxfordshire, rather above five acres in extent, 
yielded 20} bushels of seed per acre, which was 
sold at 64s. per quarter, and 2 cwt, 2 qrs. straw 
per acre, that realised £3 per ton; and another, 
2 aeres in Cumberland produced 18} bushels 
seed per acre, at 48s. per quarter, and 37 ewf. 
straw per acre, at £3 per ton. 

Tu 1828, there were imported 876,189 ewt. of 
flax, in 1858, under 400,000 ewt.; while thirty 
years since the value of our exports of linen, in- 
eluding thread, amounted to only £2,186,422; 
at the present time they exceed six millions 
aunually. 

This question scems to be not less important than 
cotton, with this difference; however, that the 
cultivation of flax rests chiefly among ourselves at 
home, while we must seek cotton from foreigu 


| countries. 
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could not have acquired the experience and know- 


ledge which should precede that work. The fo!- 
lowing is one of the amusing incidents with which 
the volume is studded. 

In the year 1803 Mr. Jay preached a sermon before the 
Correspondent Board in London of a society, incorporated 
by Royal Charter, for the Propagation of Christian Know- 
ledge in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland; and the 


Duke of Athol and other distinguished individuals formed 
Ata meeting of 


mously resolved that their thanks should be given to Mr. Jay 
for the sermon, and that he should be requested to permit 
the same to be printed for the use of the Society. _ Such per- 
mission was given. ‘The text was, “Skin for skin; yea, all 
that a man has wil! he give for his ///e.” 

When the proof sheets of the sermon were sent 
to Mr. Jay for correction, he found that the printer 
had printed the text thus :—“ Skin for skin; yea, 
all that a man hath, will he give for his #i/.” 
Instead of correcting the error in the usual way, 
he wrote in the margin, underlining the word wif, 


|“ That depends on circumstances.” 


The following, too, is amusing :— 

Mr. Jay wasn very early riser. In his morning rambler, 
he beeame acquainted with a very industrious and weil-con- 
ducted milkman of the name of Poole, who, besides being a 
good husband, was a fine, tall, and handsome man, One 
morning Poule solicited Mr. Jay to lend him ten pounds tn 
order to enable him to parchase a cow, which wae daring 
the day to be sold by auction, slong with the household 
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urnitare, plate, and other effects of a deceased wealthy old 
jentleman, Mr. Jay, without the least hesitation, granted 
the favour; Poole having on several occasions repaid former 
loans. Mr. Jay made his appearance in the room of the 
mansion where the sale took place, some time after it had 
commenced, an? found the whole company couvulsed with 
laughter. It appeared that an old state carriage had been 
pat np by the auctioneer, And no advance having been made 
on the sum of £9 odd, the milkman made a bidding of £10, 
when it was immediately knocked down to him at that sum ; 
so that, instead of purchasing a cow he had purcliased a 
state-carriage, which he was soon informed, by some kind 
friends in the room, was only fit to be broken up for fire- 
wood. Mr. Jay joined in the general laugh against the 
milkman ; bat his glee was of short duration ; for shortly 
after the milkman’s act of folly, four silver candlesticks were 
put up by the auctioneer at 6s. per ounce, and he accord- 
ingly bid 6s. 6d. for them; and the auctioneer thinking that 
Mr. Jay was desirous of becoming their purchaser, knocked 
the lot down to him, who, on tendering the sum of 6s. 6d. 
to the auctioneer was informed. amidst roars of laughter, to 


the evident delight of the milkman, that the amount to be | 


paid for the candlesticks was £78, they having been knocked 
down to him at 6s. 6d. per ounce. After paying the £73, 
Mr. Jay soon beat a retreat fromthe sale room, accompanied 
by his hamble friend the milkman, one moralising with the 
other, and confessing that each of them was uafit to enter au 
auction room; Mr. Jay archly telling his companion, that 
he might possibly make money by the carriage if he were to 
exhibit it as the first state-carriage that had ever been made, 
it having all the signs of great antiquity about it. But the 
divine had the best of the milkman, for a liberal silversmith 
of Bath, hearing of Mr, Jay’s simplicity, took the candlesticks 
off his hands at the auction price, whereas the milkman 
pirted with the carriage at the loss of £5. 


During the progress of his ministry Mr. Jay | 


became intimately acquainted with Hannah More, 
Lady Huntingdon, Wesley, the poet Montgomery, 
and others of equai note. After a life of active 
picty and usefulness, he died at Bath, on the 27th 
of December 1553, aged 84 years. 

As we have already stated, this book is very 
readable, although its style might be improved, for 
it bears the impress of inexperience. 


-—- - 


Hong Kong to Manilla. By Henny T. Ents, 
R.N. Pp. 293. London: Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 

Tux author says very little about Hong 
Kong, pronouncing it neither a healthy nor a 
sociable locality. He was, therefore, glad enough 
to get to Manilla, which forms the principal topic 
of the book, and of which he gives a detailed 
account. 

Manilla is the capital of Luxou, or Lacou the 
largest of all the Philippine group, being 550 miles 
in length, and varying in breadth from 10 to 136 
miles. It includes an area of 57,405 square miles. 
The Philippine islands were discovered in 1521, by 
Fernando Magalhaens, or Magellan. The shores 
of Luzon are rocky, the country mountainous ; the 
climate is tropical, ard subject to the usual tropical 
accompaniments of volcanoes, earthquakes, &c. 
The houses of Manilla are strongly built, and 
generally of two stories, of which the lower is 
used as a storehouse, or place for merchandise ; 
the upper as the dwelling-house. Large beams pro- 
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truding through the walls, and fixed firmly in the 
ground, are adopted as a means of safety to the 
house in case of earthquake. 


Manilla is the seat of Goverament, the Viceroy having 
the local rank of Captain General. The forces under his 
command at the present time, including native reggls 
infantry, Spanish artillery, and a few cavalry, number abog: 
10,000 men; besides a large body of irregulars, Lou 
cavalry and infantry, mounted and foot police forces, revenue 
men, and marines. These latter are all Spaniards, ap) 
perhaps about the best of the troops. 


Of the public edifices of Manilla, the author 
speaks as follows :— 


The public buildings are not numerous, bat I observe 
several large churches, besides monasteries, nunneries, and 
colleges. One of the latter is really a fine building, and the 
institution, I believe, a most usefal and benevolent one, for 
there the unprotected find an asylum without the least js. 





fraction of their personal liberty ; and with the opportanity 
of acquiring a good education. Near the centre of the tows 
| isa rather irregularly built square, where the governor of 
the Philippines, whose local rank of Captain General is one 
of the highest in the Spanish military service, dwells. The 
palace is a heavy, sombre-looking edifice, covering a large 
space of ground, but far from imposing in its aspect. Is 
this square a military band performs on Sundays, and, 
perhaps, one or two days in the week. 


Manilla having been in 1565 occupied by the 
| Spaniards, Spanish customs and manners have been 


—— - 


| introduced, and the Spanish costume is very 
generally adopted out of doors. As to the pro- 
| ducts of Manilla the author states :— 


| 


Most tropical fruits thrive in the neighvourhood vf 
| Manilla, but it is more particulariy famed for its mangoes, 

which arein season from about November tc June or July, ané, 
_ with the exception of some of the choicest kinds, from some 
| of the Bombay gardens, are supposed to be the best in the 
world. Of course the climate is mach too warm for many 
of the most common English vegetables to auswer well. 
Potatoes of the ordinary kind are imported from China aed 
| Van Dieman’s Land, and when the stock of these is insufficient 
their place is abundantly supplied by sweet potatoes of 
native growth. Lettuces and green peas are also produced 
| by the soil, but the latter are very precarious, and so tender 
that they are dressed and served at table in the pod. 


There are a great number of illustrations in this 
volume; some of them are pretty good, others are 
of dubious perspective. The work altogether is 
of average merit. At times, a familiar and facetious 
style is adopted, which is bad taste. However, 
many of the chapters are amusing, and the book 
is not above the comprehension of ordinary readers, 
who may be both entertained and instructed by 
its chapters, 








Poplar House Academy. By the author of “ Mary 
Powel.” 2 vols. iP : Arthur Hall, Virtee, 
and Co. 

One of the most pleasing stories we have read for 

along time; charmingly written and delig 

told, without any exaggerated pictures, or Impr 
bable events ; it is life, simply every day 
painted in such truthful pleasant colours, that ¥° 
are enchanted with the picture. 

The story tells us of three young sisters whe, 
being ruined by a worthless father, make up the 
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wiads to keep a school, and thus support them- 
gites. They set about the matter energetically, 
sod after a little doubt and irresolution (for they 
jon’t mach like the prospect) call on their various 
fiends soliciting aid, in the shape of pupils and 
recommendations, get out prospectuses, and finally, 
echolars being provided, open the “ Academy. 
The following is an excellent remark about school- 
mistresses and the estimation in which they are 
held. 


“ After all, it is a very high destiny to train the young.” 
“Certainly it is,” sair\ I; “it gives the bent to their future 


characters and lives.” 


“Then why are schoolmistresses slightingly thought of ?” 

Partly throngh the narrow-mindedness of others,” said 
[. “and partly throagh their own, which prevents their 
takiog’a high view of their vocation.” 

Again, the following description of one of the 
homes of these sisiers in their palmy days is beau- 
tifully written, and graphically presents a cheerful 
country house to us. 


Behold us proceeding in procession to the bed-room, with 
cleaa white dimity furniture, that had been duly prepared for 
us; ‘grandmamma, in her volaminous habiliments, sailing 
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before us ; Aunt Christy, who is short, fat, and rosy, with an | 


arm round our waists, and Hawkins, who was then only be- 
ginning to be rather an old-maidish parlour-maid, carrying 
the boxes, while grandpapa stood at the hall door rammaging 
out sixpence for the porter. What an immensity we had to 
tell about papa, mamma, and ourselves! lLlow very little 
leisure we found for asking questions! How Aunt Christy 
would laugh at our talking ourselves out of breath! How 
frandniamma, never satiated, would enjoy it all, and how 
tardily we at length went down to dinner! Then there was 
grandpapa to begin with again. 
talking the first evening. Perhaps a song might be sung— 
a piece of fancy work produced and criticised, but very few 
stitches were taken, Dear me! it seems but yesterday. We 


There was little done but | 


got dreadfully sleepy at last, being a good deal shaken by the | 


journey, and grandmamma would bring out rich seed cake, 


we could have eaten them all and more—we were so hungry! 
No danger of lying awake that night !—in sheets dried on a 
sweet briar hedge, and laid in laveuder on a bed soft as duwn. 
People enjoyed soft beds in those days, now they are accu: 
tomed to prefer hard ones. Vor my part, I used to think it 
qavle enchanting to sink (at Christmas) into a mass of 
feathers that all but closed over me, and lie blinking at the 
bousdal luxury of a wood fire smouldering on the hearth, 
My wother Lad the impression that my grandmother used to 
et her spare beds get damp. However they never materially 
hart any of us, though we certainly ofien had tremendously 
bad colds, But grandmamma always said we caught them 
0a the journey, and tuld us how dangerous it was to let down 
the coach window. 


The following remark about family events, and 

the seaudal caused by them, is true and good. 
_ People often give themselves unnecessary sorrow by fancy- 
ing family scaudals circulated much more widely than is the 
“ae, And even when they du circulate, how often people 
live them down, 

But to return to the story. The school goes on 
very well for a time. There is a degree of novelty 
‘ait which amuses the young schoolmistresses, and 
makes them fancy that after all it is not such a 
terrible affair. Refore long, however, the daily 
mist becomes very wearisome ; they are jaded, 
‘gged, and tired, and aliiost disheartened ; when, 
% financial inquiries at the end of the first half- 





Champlain. 


| visitors remained. 
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year, they discover that they have not only paid 
their way, but have been able to save forty pounds. 
This is encouraging, aud a slight compensation for 


all theic labour and fatigue, But trials are in store 
for them, the common trials of all schoolmistresses, 
arising from bad scholars and unjust parents. One 
of the girls proves to be a thief—sue is dismissed ; 
but although her guilt is undoubted, the rela- 
tions refuse to believe in it, and blame the sisters 
for injustice and cruelty. The next trouble arises 
from a sickness which breaks out in the school, and 
from which one of the pupils dies; then Marian, 
the youngest of the three schoolmistresses, becomes 
dangerously ill, and is all but given up by her 
medical man. Change of air being absolutely 
necessary for her, Isabella, the elder sister, takes 
her to Fishport, a little watering place, where she 
renews her acquaintance with a Mr. Francis 
Duncan, who eventually becomes a very near and 
dear friend. 

The account of this place, and of the life the 
sisters led there, is most graphically written. 
We fancied we were talking to and walking with 
them as we read, and very pleasant company did 
we find them. Everything they said was worth 
attention; even the lighter remarks were made 
brilliant by genius, and the more sober, interesting 
by thoughtful reflection. 

This book is a valuable addition to the “ story 
telling’ literature of the day. The whole spirit of 
the work is pure, truthful, aud excellent. There 
is not one word which can offend the most fastidious 
perception, no objectionable plot or unnatural ex- 
citement ;—it is only the story of three estimable 
sisters —nothing but a plain domestic tale; yet it is 
extremely interesting, and when we came to the 


aod plum cake and biscuits fur supper, and we secretly felt | end of the second volume we regretted nothing in 


connection with it but its brevity. It will be 
popular. The public must approve of * Poplar 
House Academy.”’ 


Prairie Furming in America; with Notes by the Way 
on Canada and the United States. By James 
Caird, M.P. London: Longman, Brown, Green, 
Longmans, and Roberts. p p. 128. 

A Very practical and pleasant little book, a 

“multum in parvo’’ affair, small in compass, volu- 

minous in quality, with a great deal of interesting 

and very readable matter. The following is the 
author’s experience of New York. 

I liked New York from its varied and picturesque novelty. 
ut the country so far disappoints me, aad the same barren 
aspect, changed from clay to blowing sand, continnes to Lake 
The railways are very uneven ard aneasy, 
When I awoke after my firet day’s ride, I thonght myself at 
sea again, feeling the sensation which one experiences alter 
astormy voyage, This was at Saratoga, the great watering 
place to which the Americans resort. daring the fashionabl 
‘The season was over now, and only a few lingering 
The town is an sssemblage of hotels, at 
which you are taken in and done for at lls. 6d. a day. The 
hotel in which we stayed is the largest ; it has beds for about 
1,000, and the waiters are all blacks, slow and not very 
obliging. The prices of everything are enormous, A 


season. 
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guide book cost $s. 4d; a bottle of sherry 8s. 41. to 10s. 61.; 
Madeira 24s. ; Bass’s beer 2s. 6); a cay for three miles ; 8s. 
to 10s. The horses are not unlike their masters. They 
hold ap their heads, shake their little cocktails, and away 
they fly with the spider-wheel carriage which the fast 
Yankees drive. They seem in a desperate harry at the start, 
and yet I have not found them more endaring than an 
English horse at the end of the day’s journey. 


The author next goes to Montreal. He says :— 


The St. Lawrence, opposite Montreal, is a magnificent 
stream, like an arm of the sea, rushing witha great tide, two 
miles broad. From the ferry steamer tlie city is seen to 
great advantage, its wharves stretching along the river, and 
the tin-roofed houses, and church capolas sparkling brilliantly 
in the sun. It is a remarkably handsome town, backed by a 
lofty wooded hill, the mountain which all strangers are ex- 
pected to visit, and from which the prospect is very exten- 
sive. One striking object is the Great Victoria Tubular 
Bridge, being now constracted across the St. Lawrence, two 
miles in Jength, as the viaduct of the Grand Trunk Railway, 
a prodigious engineering work, but which, when completed, 
wi!!, in all seasons, sammer and winter, afford to the railway 
a continuous outlet to the Atlantic for the whole stream of 
trailic from British America, and the North Western States 
of the Union. ‘The vast expenditure on this railway and its 
works has greatly enriched Montreal. 


In discussing Ottawa, the new capilal of Canada, 
Mr. Caird pronounces it inferior to Montreal, and 
says— 

Tt would be little more absard to decree the removal of 
the seat of Government from London to Norwich, than it was 
to prefer Ottawa to Montreal. 

Mr. Caird forgets, never knew, or suppresses the 
arguments in favour of Ottawa, namely, that it 
stands in both provinces, is capable of being 
cheaply and efficiently fortified, is at a reasonable 
distance from the frontier, and will form, in a few 
years, the central town of the provinces; while 
Montreal, Quebec, or Toronto must occupy their 
southern line. Montreal has some distance between 
it and the frontier. Quebee is even further re- 
moved from tlhe States. Yet neither of them 
presents the advantages that belong to Ottawa. 
Mr. Caird’s analogy of London and Norwich would 
he correct if Norwich were coming rapidly up with 
London in population, and already contained 
600,000 persous. 

Toronto, Niagara, and Hamilton are next visited 
and described ; between the first-named place and 
Coburg, the author says, the country improves ; and 
then he goes on to speak of the process of clearing, 
a necessary and preliminary occupation to the young 
fariner. 

Formidable thongh the cutting down of the forest appears 
to the strong arm of a healthy young man, it is one of the 
most pleasing of out of door oecupations. Though the 
wialers are cold, the weather is steady, and an active man 
may work in his shirt sleeves, in the shelter of the forest, 
luring most of the clearing season. ‘To cut down the trees 
oa an acre of lana, and pile them with the branches ready 
for burning, is reckoned a good month’s work, and by steady 
perseverance six acres may be thus accomplished during the 
winter. 

When the ground has become dry and warm the piles are 
set on fire, the asles are afterwards scattered over the surface, 
and early in autumn the ground is sown with wheat, which 
generally proves a good crop. On fair land, in a good 
situstion, a hard-working man, if he gets the land for little 
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or nothing, may soon earn a livelihood in this manner, 
if he haz to pay such prices as I heard quoted— £5 to £6 a5 
acre in any eligible locality,—and reckons the value of hig 
own labour in clearing, and the loss of time during which he 
has to wait for his first crop, one can feel no surprise that 
the tide of emigration has, of late years, set steadily west. 
ward, to the open prairies, where the land costs less to pur. 
chase, and from which a crop may be reaped in the first year 
of settlement. 


We do not quite understand Mr. Caird, singe 
land in the Ottawa region may be obtained for 
bona fide settlement almost free, but Mr. Caird 
prefers the west, for the Illinois railway is in the 
west. Mr. Caird, we suspect, had to bring its 
land into repute. He forgets, however, that car- 
riage of produce may be equa! to rent. He says 
of Toronto that it is— 


A fiue city, with an excellent harbour on Lake Ontario: the 
harbour is protected by a low neck of land which forms a 
natural breakwater. Wide streets, numerous charches, and 
public baildiogs, with splendid stores, and shops betoken a place 
of growing prosperity. ‘Toronto is the outlet of a good 
agricultural country, and should a ship canal be made here 
to connect with Lake Haron by the Georgian Bay, the busi. 
ness of this flourishing city as a port of transit wonld be 
materially augmented. By means of the Grand Trunk and 
Great Western Railway it already possesses every facility for 


communication by land. 


The Falls of Niagara are well described, but the 
subject is worn threadbare. In speaking of the 
two Cauadas, t.e. Canada West and Canada East, 
he states that in the former the winters are shorter, 
and the climate more favourable to agriculture. 
But he says Lower Canada is more free from fever 
and ague. The author, on the authority of others, 
vouches for the truth of the following strange 
system of conducting a banking establishment—the 
account is amusing at least. The system belongs 
to the United States. 


It is denominated the “Shia Plaster,” or “ Wild Cat” 
banking system. This is the description, given to me bys 
man who spoke from experience, of the way to get up such 
a bank. You go into a State where the stock is below par, 
say at 70 or 80. Yon bny 50,000 dollars of that stock, 
lodge it with the State auditor, and obtain his counter sig- 
natare to your bank-notes. This paper money you take 
iuto the wilderness, knock up a shanty, write “ Bank” 
over it, and date your paper money there. The more 
inaccessible the place is the better, as your paper is demand. 
able in coin only at the place of issue. Having performed 
these necessary rites, you bring your notes to some centre 
of business: they receive currency at once, from the State 
auditor’s signature, and as you are a sharp basiness mas, 
you lend them readily on mortgage of real estate at one aod 
a half to two per cent. per month. There is little fear of 
your notes coming back on you for payment, as the place 
of issue is undiscoverable. Every man into whose hands 
they come is interested in keeping them afloat. By degrees 
they are worn out, and thas, with ordinary lack, you secare 
your own deposit with the State, and its representative, 
which, in the hauds of the pablic, has gradually disappeared ! 
However improbable it may seem, I was assured that 
practices are at this moment followed ; but of course they 
are utterly discountenanced by all bankers of standing snd 
respectability. 


How it is possible, then, to keep the notes afloat, 
we cannot tell; and just as little how h 


will float them, until they wear to nothing in their 
hands 
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The account of the Prairies is useful to those 
gho are likely to be located near or in them. The 
guthor describes the various crops they produce, 
and gives much valuable information concerning 
them. Of the root, with which we are well 
acquainted, he says— 

Potatoes are a productive and valuable crop in the 


northern part of the State. They yield from three to 
seven tons an acre, which sell at from 30s, to £3 per ton. 


But that is not very explicit—303. to £3; nor 
are we told where they sell for that. Is it on the 

und as in Ireland, or in the market as in Bng- 
land. ‘The answer is all the difference between 
nothing and something. 

The eighth chapter, or letter, as the author 
styles it, contains some remarks on the ‘ Cost of 
Labour; ‘‘A comparison between Farming in 
England, and owning Land in LIllinois,’’ -— the 


capital necessary to start one farmer in England, | 


is said to be sufficient for three land-owners in 
Illinois—“ Profits of Sheep Farming, etc.”’ 

The arguments he uses are such as to prove 
that steady, active, and industrious young men 
will have no difficulty in gaining a living as agri- 
eulturists in Illinois. 
Mountain, to which a railway runs from St. Louis, 
is worth transcribing : — 


The Tron Mountain covers a surface of 500 acres; it 


base, and nearly 1,000 above the bed of the Mississippi, 
from which it is thirty-eight miles distant. It is clothed 
with young oak and hickory trees, which thrive well on the 
scanty svil, between the crevices of the rock, and among 
the loose stones with which it is covered. The whole moun- 
tain, and every stone upon it, is nearly pure iron ore, there 
being only two to three per cent. of silica and alumina, 
65 per cent. of pure iron, and the remainder oxygen. The 
qaaatity above the base is estimated at two million tons. 
A bore of 150 feet has been made at the base, without 
meeting with any change, and the geologist of the State 
says that it may be of any depth, if it is, as he supposes, a 
mass of iron which has been upheaved throagh a fissure of 
the earth’s crust, 


This work will amply repay the reader for perusal. 





Tie Friendly Disputants ; or Future Punishment Re- 
considered. By Aura, Author of ‘ Ashburn.” 
1 vol., pp. 490. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, 
and Co. 
Tax author conducts the argument in this volume 
in the form of dialogues chiefly, and contributed 
papers by members of the party, which consists 
of a few families in respectable circumstances. 
The first we meet are a lady and gentleman who 
have courted long, and have married in middle 
life, The lady regrets that the marriage did not 
occur earlier; but the gentleman thinks it was 
all for the best, and believes that he got his bride 
Whenever he was ready to reccive her. As for 
the lady, he assigns the following reason why she 
should be satisfied with the date of their mar- 
Tiage :— 
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First, you were taught to prize creatare love; then, to 
resign it; and lastly, to enjoy it aright. It is trae part of 
the process might have been carried on after marriage ; 
bat {a smile playing roand his lips) I am as well pleased, I 
must confess, it was completed before. 


The words within “ brackets” in the extract 
might be advantageously omitted—brackets and 
altogether. They form, however, part of the 
author's style. The reader is not permitted to 
imagine anything—not even that a gentleman 
smiled when upon the road to Wales, for the first 
month of marriage, with his wife. There is too 
much detail in the book on these little matters— 
and its omission would improve the style. Upon 
the first rainy day in Wales they got into serious 
subiects. It is literally narrated that the rain 
compelled them to diseuss the duration of future 


| punishments, and we do not know whether they 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


; 





| current. 
like all converts in similar circumstances, she 
rises to a height of between 200 and 300 feet above its | 





would have fallen into the consideration of this 
important subject unless for the clouds. We 
should remark that the newly-married people are 


Mr. and Mrs. Somers, and that Mrs. Somers was 
once Elizabeth Howard; and those of our readers 


who may have read “ Ashburn,”’ will know more of 


Soule | their antecedents than we can tell them. 
The description of the Iron | 


Mr. Somers was a universalist on Evangelical 


| principles, a difficult position to hold, against the 


In Wales, he converted his wife, and, 


became an Enthusiast. They proceeded to Liver- 
pool from Wales, upon a visit to Mr. and Mrs. 
Merton, who introduced them to their personal 
friends, and the two friends of Universalism dis- 
cussed their creed with all comers, and made con- 
verts of all those who were disposed to give them 
a hearing. This book consists of reports of these 


_ discussions, and of the papers read at them. 


Perhaps we might also remind “ Aura’’ that 
for an argument on a solemn subject, the reasoners 
are occasionally rather light in their manner of 
speech. - 

After a little more dbadinage, Elizabeth said,—It is you 


that have to begin, Frederic. I am longing for the argu- 
ment to begin. 


It does begin, by an acknowledgment of the 
verbal inspiration of Seripture by all the parties. 
That is the foundation of the subsequent state- 
ment. 

The text, “these shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment,” is disposed of by Mr. 
Somers’s assertion that the Greek word aionios has 
two meanings in the same verse,—an absolute 
everlasting, and a limited everlasting—or a long 
period, in other words; everlasting and some- 
thing less. He quotes the 25th verse of the last 
chapter of Romans, as a similar passage in which 
the word “ aionois” is used twice, but trans- 
lated differently. The word is used in different 
cases, and the context makes the meaning clear. 
There is no analogy between the existence of the 
Creator and the life of the world, but there is an 
apparent analogy between the fate of two classes 
of mankind—the forgiven, and the unforgiven. 
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The argument employed in this case, is that aionois 
literally signifies life-long, and therefore the pas- 
sage means that the righteous shall go into life- 
long happiness, and the wicked into life-long 
punishment, As for the former, their condition 
of living renders it everlasting. 
is expressed by the text, “Our life is hid with 
Christ in God,” and ‘“ Because I live, ye shall 
live also,” along with other and similar passages, 
especially the 38th and 39th verses of the 8th 
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That condition | 


chapter of the Romans, which strongly support | 


the theory; not by direct assertion, but by impli- 


cations and inferences which equal direct state-_ 


ments. The life-long of the wicked has no similar 
assurance of durability; and we may at once 
remark that the argument of the work is that 
the body and soul of the unforgiven will be 
destroyed in their punishment. ‘Thus, it will not 
be an everlasting, but a life-long punishment. 
Further, t'.e author believes that the beings 
destroyed thus will be restored. If we under- 
stand the terms correctly, they mean‘that after 
annihilation they will be revived. 
author fails to comprehend the idea of annihila- 
tion. 
sensation—as sleep, or as a swoon. 


Perhaps the | 
_ man of fonrscore years. 
He seems to regard it as the absence of | 
These are | 


not annibation or complete destruction, for the | 


sleeper awakens to lis cares, griefs, or joys. 
identifies himself at once with all his past history. 
The destruction of a memory would be the real 


He | 


annihilation of the link between the past and the | 


present. ‘Therefore, when we find authors reason- 
ing out the question, Shall we know our friends 
ia Heaven? we feel that the ouly answer is 


tity, would make the materials of this being into a | 


new being; but identity could not subsist without 
recollection, and recollection of the individual 
history fould not subsist without remembrance of 
the history of others. 

Any notice that we have in Scripture of the 
circumstances of the redeemed, supports the a 
priort argument that they must necessarily know 
each other, and remember the past. Indeed, 
their employments, so far as they are explained, 
prove that to be true; and there are at least 


and with the remembrances which they bore or 
possessed in the world. 

In the same manner the idea of the destruction 
of the wicked, and then their restoration, implies 
new creatures. Ifthey are to be restored with tle 
memories of the past dwelling within them, their 
punishment has not been destruction but suspen- 
sion. 

Then, in reference to the statement, “ their worm 
dieth not, and their fire is not quenched,” the author 
seems to regard it as descriptive of actual agencies 
—fire and worms—burning and gnawing. 
argues from that conviction and parallel threaten- 
ings, respecting destruction by fire, in the Scrip- 
tures, that the fire will not be extinguished until 


those who used them. 
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all its material be burned up; and the worm yil} 
not die while it has anything to feed upon; but 
that the one will be quenched, and the other yi! 
perish when the material is done on which they fed, 
We allow that there are passages in the Bible 
in which fire, now quenched, is named with the same 
adjectives, but employed upon common matter, and 
not upon immortal souls ; and the author foresecing 
that difficulty, or being met by it iu his path, 
removes it by the denial of the immortality of the 
soul. We need scarcely say that in this argument 
the author is lost, and that may be deemed more 
unfortunate, as he begins with an essay on personal 
identity, and founds upon the assumption that as 
the body undergoes changes of material, so there 
cannot be personal identity between the child of 
four years and the man of fourscore years, which 
is simple nonsense; seeing that an injury which 
may have crippled the child of four years, seventy- 
six years afterwards cripples the man of fourscore 
years; and the disease which has got into the 
blood of the infant, if not expelled by some agency 
of an external character, will remain to kill the 
‘lhese arguments, from 
the circumstances of the body, brave, aud can have, 
nothing to do with the immortality of the soul, 
That proceeds entirely on different principles, and 
although we cannot make room for the argument 
here, yet it is conclusive from facts obvious to 
reason even, as it appears to us, irrespective of 
revelation. While, therefore, “‘ aionots’’ may mean 


| “life-long,’’ and this might be considered its fair 


meauing, from the construction of the word, yet 
that in no way alters the case with those who 


that we shall know them, or we shall not be there. | believe in the immortality of the soul. Everlasting 


The transmutation which would destroy our iden- | and life-long would be to them exchangeable terms. 


Still we must interpret words in the meaning of 
Thus Frederic, the great 
reasoner for this view of universalism, affords us 
early in the work, an example of the manner in 
which we must interpret words. 


We all know what are the terms employed to describe the 
lot of the unpeniteat in the Old Testament, to perish, con- 
sume, Le destroyed, &c. These are the words which occar 
iu our present translation, and no one, I beiieve, be he 
Eternist, Universalist, or Destructionist, has complained of 


mistranslation. It appears to me, therefore, that all that 


_ we have to do is to take up the clear untwisted meaning of 
examples of their re-appearance under the names, | 


| and Webster’s. 


He | 


the English words, and that will give us tie unequivocal 
sense of scripture on the point. Iu preparation for this 
evening, [rising and fetching some books from a side-table } 
Thave taken from your shelves two dictionaries, Johnson's 
Let ns see what they tell as about these 
words. He turned ap these words in Johnson, and poiuted 
out how he gives first the literal meaniog, and then adds, 
“in theology,” &e. Thus, “ Perish:—1, to die come to 
nothing ; 2, be in a perpetual state of deray ; 3, [ia theology] 
lost eternally.” Te then turned to Webster, and pointed 
out how, after giving the etymology of perish per # 
literally to depart wholly. He gives seven meanings imply- 
ing deeay, and coming to nothing, and then three theologi- 
cal senses. Virst:—‘“ Here is consume—to waste away 
slowly, to be exhausted, and no other meaning. To de- 
stroy—to demolish, separate the parts of an edifice, the 
union of which is necessary to constitate the thing, rai, 
annihilation. The theological sense of inflicting suffering, 
you see he does not give. 
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If we were to suppose that our English word 
« perish” inherits all the dignity of “ pereo,’’ and 
if it is to be treated as the gentleman whose argu- 
ment we quote treats “aionois,”’ although, as we 
have stated, his treatment makes no difference to 
its meaning or strength in the passage quoted, 
we must reject the interpretations of Johnson 
and Webster. A man in that sense might perish 
to us, and after the process exist as fully as he did 
before. Indeed, it is a very beautiful and expres- 
sive description of death without pain. ‘I go 
away through the portal.” That is a paraphrase of 
the meaning, but it contains the correct idea. 
our use of the word, perish correctly stated by 
Johnson and Webster, we have forgotten this appli- 
cation originally. Even now, and still, however, 
in common language, we say a man is dead ratlier 
{hana man is perished. But when we kuow the 
cause of liis departure, we use the latter verb ; the 
man has perished, “ has gone away through,” from 
cold, from want, from wounds. 

The manner iv which the word to perish might 
be used theologically would be, that the lost has 
gone away for ever out of the presence of the 
Saviour. In this way the old commentator, 
Mathew Henry, in referring to the text in Matthew 
25th, says, “It is the hell of hell to depart from 
Christ.” Thereby, as it seems to a deep thinker, 
we are left helpless and hopeless. So the commen- 
tator corresponds with the shepherd, who reads his 
Bible while tending his flock on the hill-side 

The chapter of the volume which is more suc- 
cessful in its crilicism, is that upon the meaning of 
what are termed omnist passages in the Scriptures. 
We cannot enter upon a consideration of these 
passages, especially such as arecriticisms on thie 
work of Dr. Hamilton and others. 

“Aura,” in this volume, does not advocate or 
defend “ Universalism,” as understood by some 
parties in America, and even here, who reduce it 
to “forgiveness’’ unconditional. He advocates 
“omnism,” the restoration of all, after their de- 


struction by a severity of punishment which he | 


holds to be well described by asbestos, signifying, 
in our common application of the term, something 
as near to continuous burning as can be imagined ; 
but yet our common or scientific use of the word 
may be wrong. He holds that the original mean- 
ing is less continuity than intensity—and that 
seems true, 

_ The stumbling-block before the theory is the 
immortality of the soul. We may indulge dreams 
of this restoration, but we have uo good grounds 
for teaching it. There are many matters on which 
we do well to revert upon the grand truth. The 
Judge of all the earth will do right. “Aura,” we 
think, places too much value on recently exhumed 
mavuscripts in Greek, but it is well that none of 
them discover discrepancies that can alter Christian 
faith, For the work itself, we think that its 
Condensation by the omission of the dialogues and 
irrelevant subjects would not be difficult. 
displays extensive reading on important passages ; 


In | 


It | 
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but as in the case of the one word which we have 
chiefly noticed, all this reading does not alter the 
received sense in any manner. 


Siz Years’ Travels in Russia. By an English 
Lady, Three volumes. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 


Tne authoress of these volumes is a warm partisan 
of the late Emperor Nicholas ; according to her 
' he was a model of kindness, humanity, and bene- 
volence ;—our Crimean experience taught us a 
different lesson. The book, however, is very 
interesting ; certainly in some pages we are re- 
minded of “ travellers’ tales,”” but that impression 
may be the consequence of the same ignorance 
which caused us to make so great a blunder 
anent the character of the Emperor of All the 
Russias. 

_ The English lady goes first to Cronstadt, and, 
like every other “travelled English lady,” she de- 
scribes very particularly her own advent there. 
Then she goes on to St. Petersburg, and gives 
us a glimpse into domestic life there. The houses, 
she tells us, like all others on the Continent, are 
built in flats, each flat being a self-contained 
house. 


The Russian house consists of four public, and two semi- 
public rooms, which, with the exception of the dining. 
room, are all en suide, communicating one with the other 
by means of folding-doors, which, when open, present a 
perspective of some length. The dining-room, several! bed- 
| rooms, maid and footman’s sleeping-rooms, store-rooms, 
| ete., are all at the back. The principal partment is the 
| salon de danse, or music hall, and in every house is th 
| largest in the suite. 
} 


Then we have a description of the other apart- 
ments, and, lastly, of one whico, connected as it 
is with the customs of Russian society, throws 
some light upon them. We read, therefore, as 
follows :— 


But there is still another little apartment. This is the 
vestibale, which here has a character peculiar to itself; this 
vestibu'e, oc entrance hall, is generally carpeted, and is pro- 
vided with a sofa and chairs, also a mirror oa the wall, aod 
a handsome piece of furniture fitted up with pegs and rails, 
for hats, caps, fur pelisses, ete. 


And then she goes on and tells us the peculiar 
use of this apartment. It must however, be re- 
marked, that she has before stated that Russian 
houses are during the winter heated to a degree of 
summer heat, and that ladies by day wear summer 
clothing, and can only bear a summer allowauce of 
blanket at night. This therefore renders a change 
of costume necessary when cither going into or 
coming from the outer air. In reference to this 
apartment, then, she says :— 


The visitor, if a lady, is here relieved of furs, and far- 
lined overbuots, slipping out of her winter trammels, like a 
chrysalis out of its shell, and, after casting a satisfactory look 

| at the glass, tripping away over the polished floors, on the 
thinnest possible of leather sules, and ix the very prettiest of 
summer-iike costumes, to the innermost retreat of the suite, 
to ove of the demi-bed-rooms before mentioned, where she 
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almost sure to find the mistress of the house. If a 
stranger, or of high rank, the guest is always announced, 
and the lady of the house meets her half way. Ifa gentle- 
man, and very intimate, he leaves his goloshes and mantle 
in the vestibale, and brushing up his chevelare, and smooth- 
ing down his moustaches at a glass, walks ap with his hat 
or his helmet in hand, tuwards the same inner retreat. 


This disrobing must make a Russian morning 
visit still more troublesome than an English one. 
The interior of the Russian houses, are remarkably 
comfortable, and t'ie wealthy decorate them beau- 
tifully with flowers, rich exotics in the heated 
atmosphere of the dwelling-houses blooming 
luxuriantly all the winter. The following is an 
amusing anecdote of the Imperial family. The 
authoress has been describing the royal palace, and, 
passing from one apartment to another, she says: 

We proceeded thence into a handsome apartment called 
the Chambre d’Or, or ante-rooim belonging to the Tzaritz.’s 
suite of rooms, In this chamber and the adjoining ones, it 
is the delight of the younger Grand Dakes to drive their 
Imperial mother in an easy wheel chair. On one of these 
occasions, just as the brothers side-by-side were propelling 


the Tzaritza at unwonted speed, and were enterivg the 
| This was by nomeans a dinner of ceremony. Indeed it differed 


chambre d’or whom should they meet coming from his 
“ cabinet @affaires” in an opposite direction, but their 
Imperial father, and what was more, their Tzar—and what 
was of more importance still in that Tzar’s eyes—tlicir 
General! The young Grand Dukes fully understood the 
nature of the “ fix” they were in, for to pull up, stock-still 
in a second, like Circassian or Cossack blood-horses, was im- 
possible, and to pass their superior officer without stopping 
to make the necessary salute, which is rathera lengthy affair 
was equally impossible, for the indignity of arrest would 
aurely have followed such a breach of military discipline, 
and that was not to be thought of for a moment, so leaving 
the impetas-propelled chair to its fate, they faced about 
** heads-up, arms down, hecls together,” until their General 
—who could scarcely refrain from laughter—he is said to 
have indulged in a loud peal at the other end of the gallery 
—had passed out. The Empress, meauwhile, raade the 
entire /rajet of the chambre d’or, the impetus having only 
expended itself, as she neared the ranges of chairs which 
flanked the aparcment, avd where she received the dutiful 
apology of her “ younker” sons with her usual affalility. 


The following is the account of a Russian dinner, 
similar, in some respects, to the most recherche of 
our own country, and which are a great improve- 
ment, certainly, on the old-fashioned ponderous 
repast, when the table groaned beneath viands as 
heavy as the entertainment. 

The table was arranged for desert somewhat after the 
fashion used at English tables, but with much more taste. 
Classic-looking desert mounts, of Sevres china, containing 
natural flowers, rose here and there above others of the same 


kind, but differing in shape, supporting bunches of Crimean 
grapes, that drooped over the edges of the elegant ornaments, 


: re “ rr “sar ape 
and from amidst which pressed tie delicate p'nk cheeks of | Jiterature of her country, and congratulate her no 


the beautifal apples from Crim. These were surrounded by 
others less elevated, containing preserved pines, peaches, 
apricots, &c., retaining their colour and flavour almost en 
nalurel. Many of these are used in the course of dinner 
with various dishes, Nothing can exceed the elegance of 
this arrangement. Every dish of which the dinner iscomposed 
is then handed singly. . . . «. The first dish presented 
—and which was handed on the most approved plan, with a 
napkin wrapped round the hand, was the national “ borsh 
schie,” accompanied by patt'es of minced meat, and imme- 
diately preceded by a servant bearing a large bow! of sour 
cream of which everyone partook, putting a spoonfal into 
their seup. This “borsh schie” is a super-excellent soup ; 











it is made of several kinds of meat, such as beef, Veal, and 
chickens, boiled together with sour white cabbage—beet.roos 
is sometimes added, but always sour cream, which thickens 
it agreeably. Then followed another dish, also nationa]— 
the renowned “ blinnie,” a kind of crumpet, bat whiter anJ 
thinner, a pancake which no foreign cook can accomplish 
correctly. These are eaten thickly overspread with caviare 
or oiled butter. Then came a native fish, resembling ty 
appearance a fine trout, but of immense size, smothered jg 
white sance capers and truffles, and ornamented with stars 
and crescents cut in carrots and turnips ; and next a péir of 
tarkey poults, boiled and cut ap, but retaining their natura) 
form, and stuck all over with silver arrows, upon which 
were strung mushrooms and sausages cut in small round 
slices, the whole covered with white sauce; then followed 
green-peasand French-beans, preserved, 4 la Russe, fresh and 
green, and after these a couple of tongues cut in thick 
slices. And now, frying and frizzling as it approaches, comes 
a silver saucepan full of something l'ke golden tinted rissoles, 
but which turn out to be potatoes fried German fashion, 
Then appeared a brace of grouse roasted in sour cream, and 
rervel with the national accompaniment of “ brusnic’—q 
delicious bitter-sweet preserve, made of an early kind of 
cranberry —and the universal salt cucumber. Iced pudding 
and cream iced rext made the line of our side of the table, 
for each dish just described had its duplicate, so that the 
party, nearly twenty, were almost simultaneously helped, 


little from the ordinary daily meal, but in the number of 
sweets presented afterthe pudding, which were positively endless 
in detail, though partaken of by few. Wine of all kinds, 
principally French and Rhine wines, and so called Euglish 
wines, viz., port and sherry, were there in profusion, and 
even Barelay’s London porter, which here enjoys a high 
reputation. 

The authoress, a little further on in these 
Volumes, enters into a discussion on the origin of 
the Russians, which she contends is the same as 
that of the Scottish people. Her argument is too 
long for extraction, and will not bear epito- 
mising. Besides, it would be labour lost—the 
difference between the two peoples being as 
large as possible, both being comparatively 
white-skinued, as the Russians are certainly when 
they are washed. The English lady is not 
acquainted with that class of subjects evidently, 
although competent in sweetmeats. The Danes, 
Norwegians, ard Swedes would present the re- 
semblance sought, either to the English or the 
Scotch people; but the Russians, ia habits and 
language, and all personal qualifications, are 
different and distinet. 

This book is entertaining—rather too pucrile (a 
feminine fault) at times; but it treats of Russia 

nd we read everything pertaining to that country 
with interest. Altogether we arc much obliged to 
the English lady for her contribution to the 


having chosen Russia as her starting point. 


How to Farm Profitably; or, The Sayings and 
Doings of Mr. Alderman Mechi. 1 vol., pp. 
282. London: Routledge and Co. 


Tuts cheap volume contains a republication of the 
addresses and lectures of Alderman Mechi, on 
farming, founded upon his proceedings at Tiptree 
Hall, which must be interesting to young farmers, 
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and useful amongst them. The worthy Alderman 
complains that capital is not sufficiently put into 


the soil, bat is expended rather on foreign securi- | 


ties. The emancipation of the soil from entails is 
the process requisite to secure his object. 


=~ 


{ Widow's Reminiscences of the Siege of Iucknow. 
1 vol., pp, 102. James Nisbet and Co. 


NARRATIVE. 


| 


| 


We have read no work connected with the siege | 


of the Residency at Lucknow, which has interested 
us more deeply and painfully than this record of 
the anxieties and suffcrings of a mother and a wife. 
Mrs. Bertram, the authoress, was in the Resi- 
dency during the siege, with her little son. Her 
husband, Dr. Bertram, was killed almost at the 
gate of the Residency, in the first advanee for its 
relief under General Havelock. Their infant son 
died after the second advance, when the besieged 
were relieved by Sir Colin Campbell. These are 
the elements of a sad story, simply told, which 
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Tue Derby Government having been defeated by 
amajority of 39 in the Commons, in favour of 
Lord John Russell's resolution, dissolved Parlia- 
ment. Their opponents disapproved very natu- 
turally of that step, and were inclined to believe 
that the Government should rather have dissolved 
themselves by a resignation. Ihe dissolution of 
Parliament, in the position of business, was 
extremely inopportune; but as one-half of the 
elections will be complete this afternoon, and they 
might be all settled in the first week of May, Her 
Majesty might have the advice of her faithful 
Commons at an early date. ‘The ministry fixed 
the 3lst May for the return to the writ for the 
election of Scotch peers. The 
will not assemble, therefore, until after that day ; 
but the delay is for the convenience of the Minis- 
try, and not from necessity. The number of 
members returned to serve in the new Parliament, 
up to this evening, is— 


Liberals of all classes 92: 
Conservatives of all colours ... 123 
346 


More than a half of the Parliament is elected 
therefore, and the Government is in a minority of 
100. The county and all the Irish elections are 
yet to come, and the difference will be almost 
equalised. At this moment the Government have 
sixteen of their supporters into Parliament over 


they have lost. They have almost, therefore, 
neutralised the majority in favour of Lord Jolin 
Kussell’s resolutious. 


new Parliament | 


| Arithmetic for Beginners. 
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none will read without a deep sense of the moral 
heroism displayed in the cruel sufferings of that 
siege. 


By the authors of 
Cornwell and Fitch’s Science of Arithmetic. 
London: Simpkin and Co. 


Tuts little school book has been in our possession 
for some time ; but it is not interesting or tempt- 
ing reading, although we think it useful. Whena 
person las once escaped from school he does not 
again return willingly. The rules for working the 
exercises in this book are very clear, and the 
exercises themselves are sometimes made a double 
end to serve; as, “the great fire of London, in 
1666, occurred fifty-three years after the accession 
of James I., and thirty-one years after that of 
Charles I., when did each of them begin to reign ?” 
In this manuer arithmetical teaching might supply 
the learner with a good assortment of statistics. 
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NARRATIVE. 


the opinion of their rivals, but any Government 
will, in the present condition of matters, always 
gain a few seats at a general election. It may 
lose many more. Dover, for cxample, turned out 
its two old members for the same reason that it 
had put them in—namely, to get money for its 
harbour works. ‘That is at least an open process 
of corruption, for which both parties are equally 
culpable. Several other constituencies prefer in 
the same manner private interests to public pria- 
ciples. In England, a large number of inexplicable 
constituencies exist, in which no opinion is ex- 
pressed. They return two members of different 
principles. We do not cxactly see the manner of 
accomplishing this disgrace, where a contest 
occurs. Liverpool las sent its old members to 
Parliament without a poll. We could compre- 
hend the reason for that course. The two parties 
are Closely divided in that large borough, and 
their leaders might mutually divide the represen- 


_ tation, rather than incur the expense—and worse 


_ portant constituencies. 


the number required to cover the seats which | ignorance of political subjects. 


than the expense, certain to accompany a contested 
election. ‘The same results have been, however, 
accomplished after severe contests, in many im- 
Bath, Hull, and Leeds, 
are among these divided towns. Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, Bury St. Edmonds, Chester, Ipswich, 
Lincoln, and other numerous constituencies “ take 
the opportunity ’’ afforded to them by the Govern. 
ment of expressing their carelessness, or their 
We have no 
reason to complain that either Conservatives or 
Liberals are elected, but where a constituency 


This issue is contrary to | votes, the result should be upon one side or 
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another, and not upon both. These double returns 
only prove that a number of the electors prefer 
individuals to principles; and show the neces- 
sity of dividing the constituencies into smaller 
numbers, with one member for each district. 

The largest polls at this eleetion are those of 
Finsbury and Manchester. The number of votes 
given in each case is 13,009, or thereby ; and the 
number of voters on the registry is over 20,000 
in each borough. The absence of one-third of 
the voters from the polls, shows further the neces- 
sity of dividing large constituencies. In Finsbury, 
all the candidates were Liberals, and many electors 
may have felt themselves itdisposed to support 
either of them; but Manchester had candidates 
for all tastes. Many persons think their vote 
unnecessary when the member is selected by an 
immense population. 





NARRATIVE. 


The election has, as yet, produced no change 
in the Seotch representation. The same members 
are nearly all returned, and unquestionably men of 
the same principles. In two counties probably 
sone change may be effected, but we presume that 
Scotland will afford no more than seren polls in the 
present contest. The next Parliament will he 
more nearly balanced than the last with a smal! 
inclination probably to the Derby Government. 
That cireamstance will justify the dissolution. 
Success justifies that step The next Reform bil] 
will be postponed until 1869. It may be further 
postponed until 1861. The principal consolation 
in the delay is that it will be better and something 
wider than Lord John Russell has proposed. F 

War in Europe seems a settled matter. Aus. 


trian soldiers have advanced into Sardinia. They 


The average population for | 


each member of the Commons being 45,000, the | 
number of elections under equal representation | 


with Manhood Suffrage, would probably be 7,000 
to 8,000, in each electoral district; but they 
would all be resident in a contracted neighbour- 
hood, and voting for one man, would be anxious 
naturally to have the right person, in their 
opini on. 

The friends of a perfect franchise have gained 
nothing by this election. 
no support at Nottingham except from a few 


may meet the French in a few days; and must 
meet them if they have marched for Turin. The 
issue cannot be foreseen. Both armies are more 
numerous than those who in tlre beginning of the 


elder Napoleon’s career struggled for the “ mas. 


Mr. Ernest Jones liad | 


friends, and Mr. Taylor, at Neweastle, did not | 
poll one-fifth of the votes given to the Liberals | 
point we can no longer expect accurate informa- 


who are elected—-while Mr. Cox, at Finsbury, 


polled 4,513 votes, and is beaten by a majority of | 


3,648. Alderman Heywood, at Manchester, holds 


advanced principles, and he had the support of | 


5,235 electors, but lie was left in a minority still 
of 1,896. Alderman Heywood declined, however, 
very properly, to bring any voters to the poll. He 
employed neither cabmen nor canvassers, and hie, 
therefore, is defeated by adherence to a good prin- 
ciple. The defeat is a victory, 

This party has no organisation equal to con- 
tests of this nature, where money is spent cxtra- 
vagantly ; and its friends should not engage in 
disputed elections without requisitions or some 
other and equally useful evidence that the struggle 
would not be lost. 

Another election will occur probably in 1560 ; 
certainly in 186]. The only means by which the 
extreme party of reformers can influence the next 
election is by requisitions commenced long before 
their dissolution. Although large sums of money 
might he expended on the eve of a contest, yet 
there are not many electors who would forget their 
own signatures. 


| must rest upon their own resources. 


tery” of Italy. Both armies have better appoint- 
ments and higher discipline. Both Governments 
want money as they wanted money then. Both 
Out of their 
own dominions they can expect no assistance in 
their work or in obtaining payment for the 
workers, 

Modena, Parma, and Tuscany, three Duchies of 
Italy, are said to be revolutionised. On that 


tion for a time. ‘lhe revolutionary spirit may, 
however, annoy Napoleon. ‘The democratic party 
alone furnish the only hope for Italy. If that 
party in the duchies could defend themselves and 
their territories, leaving despots to fight as they 
please, if not there, they might make freedom out 
of this embarrassment: for they might obtain the 


support and sympathy of otler powers, but they 
| will be drawn into the whirlpool. 


The Pope is now a prisoner. He is in the 
hands of protectors; and in them he must remaia, 
having chosen his doom. He preferred power ina 
prison, to freedom for his subjects; and the result 
is more disagreeable now to him than to them. 

The dying King of Naples, with the ruling 
passion strong in death and an iron grasp, keeps 
down his subjects. They expect daily his descent 
to the grave; but till that day comes, from dread 
of his dunzeons, his manacles, and the mercies of 


a dying man, they obey in their common habit of 


peace, law, and order; that is helpless and sullen. 
His apparent successor is believed to have liberal 
opinions. —JOth April. 
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